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Know us for bottling supplies? A lot of our customers rely on us for FILTERS, too. 


SYSTEMS. 


Scott Laboratories has proudly recommended, 


sold and serviced Schenk Filter Systems for 17 years. With 
over 250 installations, a large percentage of North American 
wineries rely on these high-performance filtration systems, 
an irrefutable argument as to Schenk superiority. 


Shown below, three examples of the advanced Schenk 
technology. Left, the Schenk Lees Filter Press earned its 
American reputation by the better filtering of high solids for 
improved juice and wine yields. Middle, the Schenk Plate & 
Frame Filter to make your clear wines sparkle. Right, the 
Schenk Spinning Disc Filter, a multi-purpose system for DE 
filtrations, PVPP recovery, and cold stabilization filtrations. 


Call us, or mail the coupon below for technical 
data. Your inquiries are welcome. 
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-Sericnr LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Presents 
Dear Editor: & 
A NEW GENERATION I want to express my appreciation from all of us here at 


OF AUTOMATIC MACHINES Callaway Vineyard and Winery for your recent comments 

regarding Steve O'Donnell’s death in July. Your editorial 
RINSER seemed to capture and then detail Steve's real energy and en- 
thusiasm toward wine and food combinations, which he con- 
stantly experimented with, not only here, but at home, where 
he shared many unique dishes and wines with us. 

We feel very good about the dedication in Steve's memory 
of your first wine and food column and hope it proves to 
be a useful tool to your readers. 

Sincerely, 

Dwayne Helmuth, Winemaker 

Callaway Vineyard & Winery 


e Model MFL-G 

Rinser or air cleaner 

e 10 stations and up, for 

speed from 30 BPM. 

e Positive flushing and 

bottle handling 

e Bottles remain dry out- 

side, and closure area 

iv and locking ring remain 
af free to avoid bottle con- 

tamination. 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to comment on Bruce Rector’s Q&A column in the 
July/August edition in regard to SO, testing. True, both the 
SSminate | aa Ripper and the vacuum aspiration methods for free SO, 
Model MDO1 I measure the acid-released free SO,, not the molecular. A spec- 
High Accuracy aay OF trophotometer is necessary for enzymatic determination of 
Easy Operation molecular SO,. Bruce suggested that due to the discrepancy 
between the molecular and the acid-released free SO,, that 
running a free SO, on a red wine by the Ripper method was 
satisfactory. 

The problem with the Ripper versus the vacuum method 
for free SO, has nothing to do with acid-released/molecular 
fractions, nor with the difficulty in seeing the endpoint. The @ 


DECAPPER-DISGORGER 


main problem is that tannins and pigments bind iodine. Thus, 
in a free SO, determination by Ripper, you are titrating the 
phenolics (tannins and pigments) as if they were SO,, 
resulting in a significant increase in the result over a method 
(such as vacuum aspiration) that measures acid-released free 
SO, independent of phenolic content. 

When red wines are tested (whites have much lower 
phenolic levels), this increase is 5 to 20 ppm. This is a lot. 
It means that, in many free SO, titrations on red wines by 
the Ripper test, most of the result is attributable to phenolics, 
rather than to SO, at all. 

I am also concerned that emphasis given to the Ripper test, 
which is basically inaccurate, does not give accurate figures 
when ascorbic or erythorbic acid is present. These two acids 
are used as antioxidants in many wines and the Ripper test 
will titrate them as if they are sulphur dioxide, thus giving 
an erroneous reading. 

Lisa C. Van de Water 

Director, The Wine Lab 


A new range of small 
disgorgers - emptiers - 
dosers - refillers with 4-6 
or 12 stations. Also 
available in monobloc. 


AGITATOR 
A proven technique resulting in low operation 
and maintenance costs. 


PERRIC 


AMERICA CORPORATION 


Dear Lisa: 
Thank you for the further illumination of the Ripper SO, 
test. The reader better understands why I described the Rip- 
per test as the ‘easiest’, not the best and it is the cheapest given 
the questioner’s ‘limited budget’. 
The vacuum aspiration method still only gets us half the 
way there for figuring how much SO, is available for 
microbial spoilage protection. Know how pH affects the Ge 


710 RIO GRANDE DRIVE - RIVERMONT 
ALPHARETTA, GEORGIA 30201 
TEL. 404 993-9896 TELEX 707365 - Perrier Alpa 


equilibrium between SO,, HSO, and SO,—is the next step 
to understanding the whole picture. 

Given the short-comings of the Ripper method have been 
explained, I will endeavor to explain the pH dependence in 


Western Representatives: 
THE MOFFETT CO., INC. 
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my next Q's & A’s. 
Bruce Rector 


You Can Judge 
A Good Wine B 
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Whether it’s round or com- 
pound curves, Anker’s fully 
automatic Roland Series 
precisely orients your labels 

at soeeds up to 500 BPM. 

These highly reliable 

machines will place body, 
shoulder, neck-ring, back 
labels, seals, or medallions, 
all with a minimum of 
set-up and maintenance 
requirements. 

If you care as much about 
your bottle’s looks as what goes 
in it, look at Anker for answers. 


anker labelers corp. 


Ark Road. R.D. 2 
Mt. Holly, New Jersey 08060 
Telephone: (609) 261-1166 
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MUST 
TO 
MARKET 


By J. PATRICK DORE 


This past August, I took a half/day off for fun and games. 
I had a pass to the Gourmet Food Show in San Francisco, 
CA, and it was, as I had anticipated it would be, very 
enjoyable. 

I was particularly interested in the booths that featured 
wine related merchandising materials. One of the companies 
dealt with wicker picnic baskets, colorful tablecloths, napkins, 
beverage containers, and an entire arsenal of other goodies. 
The booth was beautifully done with flowers and other 
decoration, and it was a visual pleasure, to say the least. 

The gentleman in the booth was very informative and gave 
me some pricing information which was not generally 
available to every person who dropped by. Our conversa- 
tion centered around seasonal promotional pieces that dealt 
directly with white wines and blush pink wines. The prices 
were not cost-prohibitive in utilizing them for display 
purposes. 

Please note that the following is one of many, many mer- 
chandising tools that can be used to promote product. I sug- 
gest it only as a point of reference to convey the general con- 


The sealed vapor-tight 


aster 


apor- 
plate and frame filter 


Excellent for filtration of 
WINE, BRANDY, CHAMPAGNE 


Now you can use the plate and 
frame principle... still the 
best and most economical 
filter technique... for all your 
critical filtration require- 

, ments. 

| All the sealing problems, 
high capital expenditures and, 
long assembly time associa- 
ted with horizontal sealed disk 
filters have been eliminated. 


e Instant accessibility to 
individual plates and frames. 
e Can provide 2-stage filtra- 
tion. ¢ Can be sterilized. 

e Pressure on filter media can 
be increased without shut- 
down. e Prevents evapora- 
tion — you can recycle or 
recover vapors. ¢ No messy 
wet floor areas. 


Get your 
FREE COPY of 
Bulletin V-1 


Ertel Engineering Company 


Liquid Handling Equipment for the Food. Chemical, Drug & Beverage Industries 
KINGSTON, N.Y. 12401* Telephone 914-331-4552, 212-226-6023 * Telex: 145-338 


Solving Liquid Handling Problems for nearly 50 Years! 
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cept. You should be innovative and choose a merchandising 
tool that reflects the brand image you want to mirror to the 
trade. 

When planning ahead for a spring or summer case-stacking 
promotion in 1984, purchase a single, complete picnic basket 
from this firm or any firm. Your cost for a single basket 
would be approximately $30.00 and much less for future 
quantity purchases. 

If not already in stock, have the firm color code the table 
cloths and napkins, white and green checked for white wines, 
white and pink checked for blush wines. Take the picnic 
basket, and twenty cases of the wine to promote, to a 
photography studio to have a 8” X 10’ color print made. Costs 
should run about $50.00 for the photographer and $2.00 for 
the prints. 

Now if you have 25 distributors or brokers around the 
country, you will need at least 25 glossy color prints. For- 
ward the prints along with a price sheet (f.o.b.’s) to your 
customers with a cover letter saying: 

“Dear Jim, for the month of April we are running a special, 
promotional merchandising program for our blush (pink) 
wines (whatever style you call them). With every 20 case floor 
display, we will provide this handsome picnic basket (color 
photo enclosed) as a center-piece to encourage consumer take- 
away. These materials are in limited supply, so we need your 
requirements for the wine and merchandising pieces by such 
and such a date.” 

However, don't ever lose sight of the fact that you want 
floor stackings and not something that would equal a master- 
piece on display at the De Young Museum. It must sell 
product! 


1804 Main St. 
St. Helena, California 94574 


(707) 963-4806 


e Wine Analysis and Microbiology 
-high performance liquid 
chromatography 


ial service 


-gas chromatography 
-amino acid analysis 
-atomic absorption 


-e Product and Process Research 


¢ B.A.T.F. Certified Laboratory 


Analysis of Wines for Export to the 
European Economic Community (procedure 
73-6, Section 10, E.E.C. V1.1) 
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Your investment thus far will be under $125.00, exclusive 
of postage, cost of labor, and stationery for the mailings. 
What you have communicated to your customer is: 

a) We are professionals and have developed a merchan- 
dising program to help him and the retailer to promote the 
product. 

b) We want a major effort behind the brand during a 
specific month. 

c) We anticipate moving a lot of 20-case units. 

d) Give us an order for wine and merchandising units. 

e) Put him on the spot and make him commit. 

When you quote f.o.b. for your product, you can build 
the cost of the display units into your case price, or if your 
margins are substantial enough you can cover the cost 
without adding to the case price. Remember, you are 
spreading the cost over 20 cases, hence the out-of-pocket is 
minimal. You are also selling against advance orders, so your 
risk is minimal. 

Also at the Gourmet Food Show, I saw numerous wine- 
related items that were on display by the Napa Valley Wood 
Products Company. While most of what I saw were gift- 
related, several pieces were designed specifically as floor mer- 
chandisers. The prices of these pieces were within reason and 
with proper advanced planning, these floor merchandisers 
would be good tools to give your brand maximum exposure 
in the retail store. 

Our good retailers are bombarded daily with post-offs, 
quantity discounts, etc., to the point where it becomes ho- 
hum. They welcome unique merchandising pieces and are 
motivated to buy product that is attractively displayed. Pro- 
gressive retailers merchandise their stores by the seasons to 


capitalize on their customer's moods. 

A word of caution. I'm not crazy about Christmas gift 
packs for wine. The big boys can do it better and can afford 
the dollar risk in the event the program bombs. The Holi- 
day time of the year is far too competitive. Stay away from 
this big pond and look more to other months when the com- 
petitive activity is not so strong. 

In summary, use your own imagination to find unusual, 
inexpensive merchandising pieces that will assure you of floor 
display activity. My own personal preference is investing in 
merchandising versus price discounting. Merchandising builds 
a good solid base for the long-term building of a brand 
franchise. 4= 

we 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


W SWK MACHINES, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF: SEITZ ENZINGER NOLL, BAD KREUZNACH, WEST GERMANY 
WILL HENCEFORTH BE KNOWN AS 


SEITZ ENZINGER NOLL 
MACHINES, INC. 


MAIN U.S. OFFICE: 


47 W. STEUBEN ST. 
BATH, NY 14810 / USA 
PHONE (607) 776-4193 
TELEX 510-252-1250 
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1983 PRACTICAL WINERY STORIES 


SUBJECT ISSUE 


Architectural Award to Fisher Winery March-April 


Autolysis at Vichon Winery July-August 
AVF Research March-April 
Beginning A Successful Winery: Acacia May-June 


Bottle Buying Guide Update 

Bottle Cleaner Offers Option to Water 
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Cakebread Improves Vineyard With Drainage March-April 

Chardonnay Varietal Analysis May-June 
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Parsons Creek, Preston, Sakonett, Spring Mountain, Ste. 
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Chenin Blanc Varietal Analysis January-February 
Boeger, Callaway, Durney, HMR, Charles Krug, McDowell 
Valley, Kenwood, Kiona, J. Pedroncelli, Pine Ridge, San Pasqual 


January-February 
January-February 
January-February 


Christian Brothers’ New Techniques May-June 
Commercial Sterilization of Wine Corks-Dr. T. Lee March-April 
Concannon Whole Cluster Presses White Grapes May-June 
Cuvaison: Red Winemaking in France May-June 
Diatomaceous Earth: What is it? May-June 


Direct Expansion Refrigeration Systems September-October 
—G. James Fehlhaber 

Energy Management for Wineries-P.J. Muller 

Filter Equipment & Media, Part I 
Plate & Frame Equipment and Media 

Filter Equipment, Part II— Pressure Leaf July-August 

Filter Equipment, Part III—Membrane/Cartridge | September-October 

French & American Barrel Phenolic Extraction Compared 

January-February 

Fruit Wine — Winemaking Analysis March-April 
Berrywine Plantation, Buzzard Lagoon, Ellendale, Fenn Valley, 
Good Harbor, Honeywood, Kirkpatrick, Leelanau, Nashoba 
Valley, Oak Knoll, Paul Thomas, Summerhill 

Gewurztraminer Varietal Analysis July-August 
Amity, Associated Vintners, Balverne, Evenson, Felton-Empire, 
Gundlach-Bundschu, Grand Cru, Hacienda, Hinzerling, Monterey 
Vineyard, Louis M. Martini, Navarro, Joseph Phelps, Chateau 
St. Jean 

Grape Quality Control at Parsons Creek Winery 

How North Coast Grape Prices Are Determined 

How to Make a Winery Successful-Frank Woods 

Hydralobe Pump for Crush and Bottling 


September-October 
May-June 


January-February 
September-October 
January-February 
July-August 


Inoculum Levels and Malolactic Fermentation March-April 
—James F. Gallander 
Louis M. Martini Vineyard Appellation Comparison May-June 


Merlot Varietal Analysis March-April 
Clos du Val, Duckhorn, Knudsen-Erath, Firestone, Gundlach- 
Bundschu, Hargrave, Keenan, Louis M. Martini, Rutherford Hill, 
Chateau Ste. Michelle, Sterling, St. Francis 

Must-Chillers 

New Filler Valve 

New Membrane Presses 

New Tank Jacket Designs 

Pigeage Tank Improvements-Jill Davis September-October 

Pinot Noir Varietal Analysis November-December 
Acacia, Beaulieu, Calera, Carneros Creek, Domaine Laurier, 
Frick, La Crema Vinera, Louis M. Martini, Santa Cruz Mountain 

Practical CO, System For Bottling March-April 


January-February 
July-August 
January-February 
September-October 


Everyone with more than a cursory interest in winemaking should be reading PRACTICAL WINERY. €é 
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Price Discounting-Pat Doré 


November-December 
September-October 


UPS Shipment Legality July-August 

1983 WITS Wine Marketing Seminar March-April 
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Cakebread, Forgeron, Silverado March-April 


Quality Approach by Bruce Rector 
Free SO, Analysis 
Racking 
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PROHIBITION 


By Anne Murphy 

Table wine is not an integral part of the American social 
fabric, and the United States has a long history of censuring 
alcoholic beverages with moral and social penalties. The fif- 
tieth anniversary of the repeal of Prohibition reminds us of 
the legacy of our current irrational situation. 

The foundation for a patchwork system of state legisla- 
tion on alcohol was laid in 1890, with the Wilson Original 
Packages Act. This system was strengthened by further 
legislation in 1913 when the Kenyan Act made it a federal 
offense to ship alcohol into a state where that state’s laws 
were being violated. Controls on alcoholic beverages were 
re-delegated to the states following Repeal on December 5, 
1933, and the American wine industry remains confused and 
intimidated 50 years later. 

We need a passport to sell wine from California to Nevada. 
It is just as difficult to sell wine in Pennsylvania as in Sri 
Lanka. Not only do we have to contend with different laws 
in each state, but many states have controls that are a hin- 
drance to effective marketing and distribution of alcoholic 
beverages. There are states that prohibit advertising of wines 
and wine prices, but they allow advertising of drugs. Ap- 
parently those states consider wine worse than valium. Some 
states monopolize wine sales and allow no competitors. 

In addition, wineries are hit with compliance nightmares 
in distribution, franchise security, price posting, bottle handl- 
ing charges and even labeling restrictions. Such limiting con- 


MEN WHO DID NOT ADVOCATE PROHIBITION 
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—From “Life” 


FINE QUALITY 
WOOD BUNGS 


*Clear Douglas Fir* 
*Clear All Heart Redwood* 
*Tank Grade American White Oak* 


—Made To Your Specifications— 


Buy Direct and Save! 
Quantity Discounts 
(One Size 250 or More) 


Direct Shipment to Your Winery 


GENE K. NELSON 
12786 Old Redwood Hwy. 
Healdsburg, CA 95448 
707-433-5138 


MANUFACTURER OF WOODEN PRODUCTS 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR FRENCH COOPERAGE BY 
Les Tonnelleries de Bourgogne and 

Tonnellerie Vicard 
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trols exist only in the alcoholic beverage industry. This isn’t 
reasonable regulation, but an uninspired means of beefing 
up a state’s revenue. 

Aside from being a nuisance to wineries, restrictive laws 
are a disservice to the consumer. To make them go out of 
their way to purchase wine implies that they are doing 
something wrong. 

Controls in some states also affect the restaurant industry. 
States that do not allow wine served in restaurants limit the 
variety of restaurants available, and it becomes a nuisance 
to the consumer to always have to go to a private club to 
enjoy a meal accompanied by wine. 

The wine industry is marketing wine as a beverage to ac- 
company food, and even as a food in itself. They should also 
make every creative effort to convince lawmakers to change 
their state's prohibitionary laws, and to educate the consumer 
to the importance of being able to purchase wine as a food. 

Such changes will not be a panacea, and new legislation 
will create new problems. But the wine industry is frustrated, 
and is ready to channel that frustration into productive ac- 
tivity. Responsible action can only improve the present 


market. 4 
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TANK MONITORS * 


LIQUID LEVEL ¢ TEMPERATURE 
SYSTEMS & CONTROLS 


Our no moving parts, totally electronic 
systems have been designed, and 
proven to be the most reliable, and 
most accurate in the industry. 


NEW MICRO-COMPUTER 
SYSTEM NOW AVAILABLE 


“Experts in the wine industry since 1970 


€| expo Instruments, Inc. 


electronic liquid level and temperature measurements 
183-D Commercial Avenue @ Sunnyvale,Ca. 94086 
Telephone (408) 245-8822 
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Quality Approach 


By BRUCE RECTOR 
Consulting Enologist 


Q. What is the most gentle way to rack my wines? Shouldn't 
I use counter pressure with a gas rather than a pump? 

A: The amount of handling a wine can withstand varies 
greatly with its age. Young wines, particularly red wines, that 
still have CO, in them from fermentation actually benefit by 
a little rough handling. The CO, must be driven out of the 
wines so they can start their slow controlled oxidation that 
is ageing. 

Also, the very low levels of H,S that accompany even 
sound fermentations should be agitated and splashed out of 
the wine. 

Gentleness is a rightful concern when the wine reaches its 
first birthday. The French say a barrel should never be filled 
or emptied in less than five minutes. This timing concern ac- 
counts for turbulence which enables oxygen to become in- 
corporated in the wine. Indeed, the ocean would go stagnant 
from lack of oxygen if there weren't waves. So turbulence 
is of some importance. 

A defective pump seal or suction hose with an air leak 
around a fitting is of major importance. When you are cir- 
culating your disinfecting solutions, with both ends (suction 
and exhaust) of the hoses in a tub, notice what is happening 
to the water. 

Is it turning milky with miniscule bubbles? Then you have 
an air leak somewhere along the suction line or in the pump 
head, usually at the rear seal where the spinning shaft enters. 
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It is absolutely imperative to quality that you find this leak 
and fix it before proceeding. 

If the leak is not obvious, take the following steps: cap 
off the exhaust end of the hose or hook it to a closed valve, 
hook a water hose to the suction end of the hose with the 
appropriate reducers and adapters, turn on the water and see 
where the water starts to leak out. 

It must be a ‘static’ set-up as above; if you turn on the 
pump, the leak will go away (don't be fooled into delight that 
something has actually fixed itself.) Where the water is leak- 
ing out somewhere on the suction side is where air is being 
sucked in when the pump is on. Replace the rotating seal, 
‘O’ ring, tighten the fittings, etc. as needed. 

When a wine is weary (premature ageing from high pH, 
oxidation, microbial spoilage, high storage temperatures), 
gentleness should be maximized by counter pressure or gravi- 
ty racking. Counter pressure racking is possible when you 
pressurize a tank or container and provide a bottom-most 
exit for the wine. 

There are barrel topping systems that are available using 
this principle which work nicely when moving small quan- 
tities. But harkening back to physics class will save us from 
embarassment and creating oak projectiles. 

Oak barrels and the normal stainless steel tank cannot 
withstand enough pounds per square inch to lift the wine by 
counter pressure but a few feet. The rupture limit (don’t quote 
me) for a barrel is 5-8 psi. This means the absolute (NOT 
SAFE) limit of lift is 10-16 feet. More importantly, the SAFE 
limit of lift is 5-8 feet. Meaning the barrel should only be 
pressurized with 2 1/2-4 psi, so there will be a margin of 
safety. 


Stainless steel tanks even give less performance by only 
withstanding 1-2 psi without deforming. So counter pressure 
racking where you want to move relatively large volumes 
compared to topping can't practically offer more than gravi- 
ty racking. 

Gravity racking seems to only pan out if you are using 
forkliftable barrel pallets. Then you must have a smoothly 
operating forklift to change the altitude of full barrels without 
kicking up the lees. 

If you plan on using wooden barrel racks, it always seems 
there is something in the way underneath that doesn’t need 
racking. 

The ‘Quality Approach’ would suggest that extreme 
gentleness should not be necessary by not letting the wine 
become weary in the first place. Implement these safeguards 
to quality: 

1. Maintain pumps and hoses with particular attention to 
the suction side. 

DO NOT ALLOW PREMATURE AGEING — 

2. Control pH increases above 3.7: Harvest earlier, 
acidulate with tartaric acid and chill prior to fermentation, 
limit skin contact and maceration, prevent malolactic fermen- 
tation, and consider ion exchange. 

3. Reduce oxidation—top up. 

4. Prevent microbial spoilage, particularly surface (film) 
organisms that make oxidation products— TOP UP! 

5. Eliminate high storage temperature; insulate tanks that 
are in the sun. i 
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BARRELS 
AND 
WINE 


By DENIS KELLY 


The 60 Gallon European oak barrel has become an impor- 
tant part of the palette of California winemakers in recent 
years. The winery's attitude towards small oak for the ‘no- 
ble’ varieties has become a major determinant of the style and 
market position of its wines. 

Over the past few years, many of the smaller wineries are 
using oak with more restraint and less enthusiasm for the 
powerful and dramatic effects it can achieve. Small wineries, 
generally, are using less oak as an element in their wines. 

On the other hand, some of the larger wineries are incor- 
porating the flavors and complexities of the small European 
barrel into their once uniform ‘California’ style. Gallo is the 
the biggest, of course, with its large scale use of Yugoslavian 
and French puncheons and casks, and other large and mid- 
dle size wineries have followed suit. Oak is in! 

The subtleties and nuances it adds to table wine have 
become essential elements in almost any California red 
varietal, most full-bodied dry whites like Chardonnay and 
Sauvignon Blanc and quite a lot of generic and proprietary 
blends. 

One medium-size winery that has performed this shift 
towards complexity with some success is Sebastiani 
Vineyards. Under the direction of Sam Sebastiani, the winery 
has moved towards more complexity in its premium varietals, 
largely by the use of small French oak cooperage and especial- 
ly in its’ Proprietor’s Reserve series. 

I talked with Bill Harper, winemaker at Sebastiani recent- 
ly and asked him how small oak barrels fit into their new 
style. 

Harper explained that the winery really began experimen- 
ting with small oak cooperage in 1979. They bought barrels 
from most major European coopers using all kinds of oak 
and levels of char. They ended up preferring Nevers oak bar- 
rels made by Seguin-Moreau, the Cognac cooper, with light 
char. 

European oak is used for full-bodied dry whites: the three 
styles of Chardonnay Sebastiani currently produces and a 
new Sauvignon Blanc to be released spring, 1984. The winery 
continues to use air-dried American oak from Blue Grass 
Cooperage for its top reds: Cabernet, Zinfandel, Pinot Noir, 
and Barbera. 

Small French oak barrels are the new seasoning in the 
Sebastiani stew (or should I now call it ragout) and they are 
using small cooperage to define the various new styles of dry, 
full-bodied whites. Chardonnay is the main wine here, of 
course, but the upcoming Sauvignon Blanc will, most pro- 
bably, reflect a similar hierarchy of styles. 

Sebastiani offers three different Chardonnays: August 
Sebastiani Country Chardonnay, inexpensive and sold in 
750ml and 1.5L bottles; vintage dated Premium Chardonnay 
which sells in the mid price range for this variety; Proprietor’s 
Reserve, Sebastiani’s special selection and more expensive 
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(although not in the upper reaches of the premium Chardon- 
nay market). 

Barrel treatment is a major determinant of style for these 
wines, and here we must realize that Sebastiani is relatively 
new to the small oak process. What they do not want to do, 
is commit the sin of the little winery with the brand new 
barrel — make it big and oak it up. At the same time, French 
oak is expensive and should be put to every possible good use. 

So, Harper explains, “We use the new French barrels very 
carefully to get full value from the wood.” Rather than 
leaching out flavors along with the rough tannins, by treating 
the barrel with soda ash and hot water as many wineries do, 
Harper simply rinses and soaks up the barrels with plain 
water and then puts a ‘lesser’ wine in. 

He adds, “We're paying for the best oak we can find; why 
pour it down the drain?” So, when new barrels are tight, 
they're filled with a white blend or, more likely, wine destined 
to become Country Chardonnay. “The oak really punches 
in fast and in 2-3 weeks, this batch of Chardonnay is far too 
oaky. But then we blend it back into the bulk of the Coun- 
try Chardonnay (at something like one part barrel aged wine 
to five parts non-oaked). This touch of oak gives the wine 
some complexity and some of the extra nuances of barrel 
ageing.” 

After one or two batches of Country Chardonnay (they 
sometimes stay in as long as a month or two), the barrel is 
filled with some of the winery's finest Chardonnay, Pro- 
prietor’s Reserve. This wine, usually with more intense 
varietal character, more body and higher alcohol, ages in the 
relatively new barrel for 3-4 months and picks up definite 
oak flavors. 

This becomes a part of the Proprietor’s Reserve style and 
the wine is blended into the final assemblage to provide a 
significant element of oak. Varietal fruit with a recognizable 
undertone of oak is what Sebastiani is looking for in its Pro- 
prietor's Reserve Chardonnay. 

One or two more lots of Proprietor’s Reserve will move 
through the barrel in 3-4 or 4-5 month periods, depending 
on the barrel and the wine. (Harper was firm in stressing that 
no decisions about barrel ageing were made in the abstract. 
Each barrel of wine is tasted separately and evaluated by 
itself.) 

After about two years of use, the oak flavors and aromas 
have been ‘tamed’ and the barrels are filled with the winery's 
regular’ Chardonnay, vintage dated Premium Chardonnay. 
The oak flavors will be lighter than in the Reserve wines with 
less alcohol, extract and body. 

Harper emphasized that they were still experimenting with 
small oak. “The program really didn’t get going until 1979. 
We have a long way to go in fully understanding the role 
of small European oak, but we feel that the influence of the 
barrel is certainly a part of the new Sebastiani style.” re 
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DISTRIBUTION 
Part II 
Territories 

In the previous issue, we began looking at legal considera- 
tions which affect competition for margins between wineries 
and wholesalers and focused first on protection of sales 
territories. 

In this issue, we will continue examination of the “rule of 
reason,” which governs antitrust analysis in states which do 
not have mandatory exclusive sales territories. 

Issue of Exclusivity 

Why does protection of sales territories raise anti-trust 
questions? 

In its classic form, territorial protection is a contractual 
obligation running between a supplier and his customer under 
which the supplier agrees that he will not sell “x” to anyone 
other than that customer within a certain geographic area. 
The purpose is, of course, to restrain potential competitors 
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of the customer from competing with him in the sale of “x, 
and such agreements typically have that effect. 

To protect one market, it is not logically necessary to 
restrain the protected customer from selling outside his pro- 
tected territory. Practically speaking, however, the supplier 
needs the ability to accord the same treatment to customers 
in other markets, so a second restraint is ordinarily impos- 
ed, prohibiting the customer from selling “x” elsewhere. 

With those two restraints, the parties have achieved a 
resolution of competing interests which would constitute a 
federal felony if done by two wineries or two distributors: 
they have divided markets geographically and eliminated 
competition in the sale of “x” between the customer in area 
A and his counterpart in area B. The arrangement is saved 
from illegality only if the restraints are both vertical and 
“reasonable” as that term is defined by the courts. 

Effects of Territorial Protection 

Reasonableness is determined less by immediate monetary 
impact on the contracting individuals than by effects on the 
marketplace. 

The primary effect of territorial protection is to enable the 
customer to maintain higher margins, which create the poten- 
tial for greater expenditure of time and money by the 
customer on the marketing of “x”. 

The winery's goal is realization of that potential. Among 
its’ means are the terms of the distribution contract, including 
very prominently the definition of “x” and the duration of 
the agreement. 

Secondary results of comfortable margins include making 
it easier for the products of a competing winery to enter the 
market and allocation of profits derived from “x” to the 
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marketing of “y” or to some other purpose — which may or product description. Obviously, the narrower it is, the more 


may not be related to your interests. flexibility you have. Again, I see numerous examples of 

It is those results that raise the image of brands held hostage agreements which are unclear on whether a specific product 
by exclusive wholesalers, but properly drawn distribution or an entire line is involved and on what rights, if any, the | 
agreements can minimize whatever tendency in that direc- wholesaler has in new products that are released after the \ 
tion your customer's bargaining power may create. agreement is signed. 

Balance of Power There is no logical necessity, that every item in your pro- 

Although one should never overlook bargaining advan- duct line be assigned in the same agreement, for the same 
tages that can be gained from knowledge of the marketplace, period of time or with the same rights of exclusivity. 
forethought, realistic assessments of alternatives, applied The basic objective is to give the wholesaler a reasonable 
psychology and suasive skills, the balance of market power incentive to handle those items which your marketing plan 
remains the most influential factor in negotiating with a calls for selling in his market in the next year or so. Further 
wholesaler. brand commitments may be appropriate or not, depending 

It isn’t possible to tackle the subject of negotiating distribu- on the circumstances. 
tion agreements in this space. Let's assume for the sake of Who Cares About Validity? 
discussion, that you are obliged to grant an exclusive territory Obviously, there are many more wrinkles to the practical 
in order to induce a distributor to do a job for you. bargaining side of exclusive territories, but we should get back 

Given the balance of bargaining power, you will make the to the subject of legal reasonableness. 
best deal you can in the length of term of the contract, the Let's resume by asking a basic question: Does it really mat- 
sales quotas and other features of the marketing program, ter? If you can't get distribution without granting an exclusive 
the list of specific tasks the distributor is to perform and the territory, should you care about its’ legal validity? 
grounds for termination. Now comes the territorial exclusivity Absent horizontal collusion, there need be no concern 
clause. about criminal liability. Law enforcement types are not go- 

Granting Exclusivity ing to prosecute anyone over a rule of reason issue. 

First, a couple of practical points, and then a philosophical Third parties are not a likely source of trouble. Theoretical- 
question: ly, a consumer or group of consumers might have an interest 

When it comes to the territorial description itself, describe in proving the illegality of an exclusive territory, in order to 
accurately and use borders that can be easily located. I can't lower the shelf prices of your wine through more open com- 
begin to count the number of territorial descriptions I have petition for the business of the high-volume accounts, or even 
seen, that no one can locate on a map. to recover damages based on higher prices paid. 

Another key issue in granting protected territories is the A retailer who because of a strike, a price differential, an 


opportunity to use central warehousing or some other reason ©@ 
wants a choice of sources for a hot item could conceivably 
have sufficient motivation. 

We do not typically see suits by consumers or retailers 
because the potential rewards seldom justify the expense or 
the disruption of business relationships. Current tendency of 
courts to approve non-price vertical restraints is an additional 
deterrent. 

Practically, the legal validity of the territory is most likely 
to matter to you if (a) one distributor wants you to stop 
another distributor's incursions in his market, (b) product 
from unauthorized sources—possibly out-of-date or 
distressed — is finding its way into the trade or (c) you ter- 
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What is IN a \/ine? 


By Dr. Richard G. Peterson, Winemaster 
The Monterey Vineyard 
Gonzales, California 

Flash: Ingredient labeling of table wines is now being recon- 
sidered by the Bureau of Alcohol, etc. in the Department of 
Treasury. They could require wineries to print “ingredients” 
contained in each wine on the bottle labels as early as 1984. 
The wine industry is incensed, and intends to fight the pro- 
posal at every step. Why? 

Why do you suppose wine people oppose so strenuously 
any use of the word “ingredients” in wines? Never mind that 
the industry feels the proposal to list so-called ingredients on 
wine labels originated from modern-day prohibitionists who 
are hiding behind a guise: appearing to be consumer ad- 
vocates interested in the public health. 

Never mind that! Doesn't the consumer who wants to 
know deserve a straight answer? Isn't it a consumer's right 
to know what he’s asked to buy and consume? 

The winemaker’s answer to these two questions is une- 
quivocally, “YES! Just tell me how to explain what's in a wine 
in a few words, and without being misleading.” 

I will try to explain, but it won't be done in few words. 
Sorry, but the subject of ingredients is not as simple in wine 
as it is in other foods. Take mayonnaise, or catsup, ice cream, 
breakfast cereal, or any other fabricated food; these are made 
by mixing ingredients together which then (under their specific 
conditions of cooking or other processing) remain in and 
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become the final product. They truly are ingredients because QD 
they are added to the mixture and they remain in the final ~ 


product. 

With wine, this isn’t often so. Other than grapes, practically 
all of the materials used in wine processing to improve the 
product DO NOT REMAIN in the wine they were added to! 
To list these as “ingredients”, would tell consumers that the 
material IS IN the wine—and this would not tell the truth. 


SOME EXAMPLES 

We add pure yeast to fresh, crushed grapes in making wine. 
Wine is made when yeast naturally ferments the juice of 
grapes; we then filter off any sediment that forms (small pieces 
of stem, skin, or other grape solids, along with the yeast), 
age the wine, then bottle it. 

No yeast remains in the final wine — yet yeast was certain- 
ly added, and it was in intimate contact with the liquid dur- 
ing fermentation. Is the yeast an “ingredient”? Wouldn't you 
think yeast was still present in the bottle of wine if yeast was 
shown on the label as an “ingredient”? 

Small amounts of egg white or gelatin are often added to 
young red wines to remove excess tannin because the natural 
tannin of new red wine tastes very astringent, even bitter 
when present in excessive amounts. Egg white combines 
naturally with excess wine tannin to form a curd which set- 
tles to the bottom of the tank and is removed from wine by 
filtration. 


Aunt Thelma uses egg white to clarify her fabulous con- & 


somme in the same way. Only minute traces, if any, of the 


S 


egg white or gelatin added to red wine remains at all—are — 


these ingredients? 

We don’t add sugar to wine in California, but it is legal 
to do so in other states and in all European countries. Sup- 
pose a New York winery adds sugar to one of their fermen- 
tations. After the fermentation is dry, there will be no trace 
of sugar remaining in the wine. (During fermentation, all add- 
ed sugar was transformed into alcohol and carbon dioxide.) 

If the producer states ‘sugar’ on the label, the consumer 
reading it will believe that the wine contains sugar (the label 
says so); yet it does not contain sugar! The label has lied to 
the consumer. 

California wines are often deliberately stopped in fermen- 
tation before all the natural grape sugar is used up. This might 
yield a wine with residual sweetness of, let's say, 2% sugar 
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content. The winery would not list sugar as an ingredient 
because NO sugar was ever added — yet the consumer would 
be ingesting a product containing 2% sugar and, again, the 
“ingredient label” would mislead him (this time by NOT 
stating the sugar content)! 

Confusing, you say? Suppose we produce three wines with 
the following materials: 

—Wine A: Chardonnay grapes, with nothing else added 
at all. 

—Wine B: Chardonnay grapes, grape stems, yeast, sulfur 
dioxide, tartaric acid, malic acid, gelatin, egg white, oak 
chips, cork bits, sugar. 

—Wine C: Chardonnay grape juice concentrate, water, 
yeast, brandy. 

Question: Wines A, B, and C contain different chemical 
constituents, right? 

NOPE! 

Question: Wines A, B, and C could be differentiated from 
each other by lab analysis, right? 

NOPE! 

Question: Are you kidding? 

NOPE! 

Wine A was made in the same way wines have been made 
for millenia—crush grapes, step back and let’em spoil, then 
strain it and bottle it. The juice will naturally turn to wine 
because of wild yeast which is always on the skins of fresh 
grapes. 

You can improve the fermentation and make cleaner wine 
if you add a pure, cultured wine yeast instead of allowing 
(wild) yeast that occurs naturally on grapes to do it. 

In either case, yeast that turns your grape juice into wine 


won't remain in the wine —it settles out and gets removed 
(by decanting or filtration) prior to bottling. 

Wine A would not list “yeast” as an ingredient because none 
was added; yet yeast contact with the wine during fermen- 
tation was just as intimate as if yeast had been added. 

You can add grape stems to a fermentation if you like the 
flavor they impart, but again, if you do, they won't remain 
in the wine. They'll settle out and be removed long before 
the wine is bottled. Stems are present in most fermentations, 
but to varying degrees, because some wineries have more ef- 
ficient and newer crusher-stemmers than others. 

You can add a small amount of sulfur dioxide (SO,) to the 
fermentation if you want a cleaner, better tasting, and bet- 
ter ageing wine. But don’t add more than a hint, perhaps 
50-75 ppm, or the wine might taste worse, not better. 

Whether you add SO, or not, yeast will manufacture small 
amounts of SO, on its own during fermentation — it’s a natural 
constituent of all new wine whether you choose to add it as 
an ingredient or not. 

The winery which doesn't add any at all would not show 
it as an ingredient. But his wine will always contain some 
amount! Isn’t that misleading, and unfair to the wine that 
is actually a superior product because the producer added 
SO, in processing? 

THIS JUST DRAGS ON AND ON— 

You may choose to age your wine in barrels to improve 
the flavor. Some wineries (but not Monterey Vineyard) just 
pour in some oak chips to soak awhile, quickly giving the 
wine a little oak aged character. 

The same thing can be done with ground-up cork — to give 
a wine something of the same delicate “good cork” flavor that 
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slowly appears in a bottled wine after several years storage 
where the wine is in contact with the cork in the bottle mouth. 

We don't do this at Monterey Vineyard either, but it’s a 
perfectly valid practice for some wines in some wineries, and 
our not doing it doesn’t mean that we're critical of those who 
do. It’s just a matter of style. In either case, no oak or cork 
bits remain in the wine at the time of bottling. Should they 
list oak chips or cork bits on their labels as ingredients? Why 
would that interest any consumer regarding health? 

Natural organic acids in grapes, and wine, are primarily 
two: tartaric and malic. Malic is the primary natural acid in 
apples, pears, quince, and other fruits, but tartaric is far more 
rare and occurs in quantity only in grapes and precious few 
other plants. 

Some lots of grapes are naturally high in tartaric acid, some 
(often picked from the same vineyard) are naturally lower. 
Unfortunately, this usually cannot be predicted ahead of time. 

If your grapes are low, you can choose to make cleaner, 
better tasting wine by adding a little more tartaric (0.1 or 
0.2%, usually) to the fermentation. Sometimes, you can 
blend a ‘low acid’ wine with a ‘high acid’ wine (and avoid 
adding acid directly) if you're lucky enough to have both wine 
types in the same year. 

But, even if you add tartaric acid, the acid you use always 
comes from other grapes: synthetic (chemical) tartaric acid 
DOESNT EXIST in commerce. The world supply is extracted 
directly from high acid lots of grapes by certain wineries to 
sell to those others whose wines need it. 

The final tartaric acid that ends up in wine is natural grape 
acidity whether you've added any to your fermentation or 
not. It's always natural. Winemakers fear that the statement 
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‘Tartaric Acid added’ would mislead some consumers into 
believing that chemicals were added —which they weren't. 

Same story is more-or-less true for malic acid, although 
certain natural bacteria may change (during wine ageing) all 
the wine's malic into another acid, lactic, during ‘malolactic 
fermentation’. If this happens, your wine WONT contain any 
malic acid— whether you've added any or not. If no ‘malolac- 
tic fermentation’ happens in a given lot of wine, then that 
lot WILL contain malic acid whether you've added any or not! 

Ingredient labeling in these cases would force wineries to 
print alternate sets of labels— one saying “Tartaric Acid add- 
ed", another saying “Malic Acid added”, another saying “Tar- 
taric and Malic Acids added”, and yet another for the situa- 
tion in which neither was added. 

Multiply this times the sugar, yeast, SO,, etc., etc. 
variabilities described above and you have a nightmare in 
the labeling department. For what? 

It tells the consumer nothing that is meaningful! This is 
the essence of the industry's argument that precise ingredient 
labeling is unworkable in practice. All lots of a given wine 
may not be produced in precisely the same way. 

Deficiencies of natural acid might be made up by additions 
to one lot, but not to another (otherwise identical) lot of the 
same wine. The addition doesn't make one lot perceptibly 
different from the other — yet the listing of “different ingre- 
dients” would certainly cause the consumer to believe the lots 
were different! _ 

Mercifully, the Bureau of Alcohol, BATFE, realizes this and 
has proposed to allow wineries to answer ingredient inquiries 
from consumers by mail instead of listing them on every label. 

But every winery I know already does this; if you wonder 
what's in one of our wines, just write and ask. We'll tell you 
promptly, and precisely. We always have. 

It is entirely possible that wines A, B, C, with the ingre- 
dients listed above, might end up with identical tastes and 
analyses — for practical purposes, they are identical to each 
other! Yet, the differing list of ingredients on each wine would 
make anyone think they are vastly different wines. This is 
a winery's primary problem with “ingredient labeling” as it 
is being re-proposed. 

We think it’s a good principle, and we certainly desire to 
let any consumer know, who wants to know, how his wine 


was made. 45 
we 


Reprinted from Winemaker Notes from The Monterey 
Vineyard, Summer, 1983. 
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PINOT NOIR 


By Barbara Lang 
Inglenook Vineyard’s Estate Cook 


When selecting foods to go with a wine, people often refer 
to food and wine charts, or use traditional combinations from 
a country that produces the same varietal. Both ways are 
helpful, however, the major drawback to these suggested mat- 
ches is that you can’t make blanket statements listing foods 
that have an ‘across the board’ affinity with a certain varietal. 

California Pinot Noir is a wine made in several styles and 
since it is not similar to French Burgundies, choosing a 
Burgundian dish may or may not fit the bill as easily as one 
might assume. 

When choosing food for Pinot Noir (or any wine, for that 
matter) you should consider the varietal characteristics in- 
digenous to that wine and also the style and age of the wine. 

Varietal characteristics in a wine often assist a cook in 

% deciding what seasonings to use, and it is common to repeat 


a flavor found in a wine with the actual food. Obviously, 
this refers to edible flavor associations and not associations 
like ‘an old cigar box’. 

For example, since the flavor of cherries is often associated 
with Pinot Noir, successful combinations have been partial- 
ly attributed to sauces using cherries as a main ingredient. 
Cherries pick up and enhance the fruit in the wine while their 
acidity is balanced by a fuller Pinot Noir's body. (Be aware 
that fresh cherries are more acidic than canned.) 

Repeating a flavor makes a complementary match enhan- 
cing both the food and the wine. Other flavor associations 
for Pinot Noir are honeysuckle, wild violets, strawberries, 
mushrooms, peppermint, cassis, prunes, and pomegranates. 
Obviously, a cook can have a heyday when experimenting 
with seasonings and Pinot Noir. 

The style of a wine will lead you towards the style of food 
needed. A Pinot Noir can be fruity, light-bodied, low in 

alcohol (under 13.5%) and tannin, and will require food that 
is similarly light in texture and delicate in flavor. 
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Roast chicken and other less gamey fowl have a low 
amount of fat, so they require wines with minimal tannin 
and low alcohol, such as a lighter style Pinot Noir. Since these 
birds are delicate in flavor, they can carry other flavors in- 
troduced through an oil-based marinade, stuffing or a light 
sauce. (Wine-based marinades often make a dish too acidic, 
and this can make a fruitier Pinot Noir taste harsh and flat.) 

Small birds, like Rock Cornish Game Hens stuffed with 
wild or domestic mushrooms, bring out the more ‘earthy’ 
qualities found in a Pinot Noir. Coq au Vin, a Burgundian 
dish, goes quite well with a light style Pinot Noir, particularly 
if the dish is liberally enriched with onions and mushrooms. 

Using the same wine in cooking strengthens the affinity 
between food and wine. Onions, with their inherent 
sweetness, bring out the sweetness of a Pinot Noir and are 
a wonderful complement to the wine. Similar vegetables in 
the onion family would probably do just as well, as long as 
their initial pungency is replaced, through lengthy cooking, 
by their natural sweetness. 

Some people enjoy salmon with lighter Pinot Noirs. 
Salmon is high enough in fat to stand up to a light red, par- 
ticularly when its flavor is enhanced by poaching in Pinot 
Noir, or when grilled. 

Fuller Pinot Noirs are often higher in alcohol and tannin, 
and can carry more acidic, fatty foods. Duck with a fruit- 
based sauce is a popular dish with this style Pinot Noir, 
because the meat has the richness and fat necessary to match 
the Pinot Noir’s body. The higher alcohol in the wine enables 
it to carry the high fat content in the duck. The sauce’s fruit 
has the acid to cut the duck’s richness but also has the fruit 
to enhance and highlight the fruit flavors in the Pinot Noir. 
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The most elegant, fat Pinot Noirs are beautifully coupled 
with a simple Filet of Beef. The similar soft, but meaty, tex- 
tures in the food and wine fatten one another's flavor, and 
sweetness in the wine can make the beef taste juicier and more 
flavorful. To many people, few California Pinot Noirs have | 
the complexity or body to fare as well with this dish as a 
French Burgundy. Trial and error with your own palate is 
the best way to find out if you agree or disagree with this 
opinion. 

Cheeses and heavier Pinot Noirs can also be very good. 
Semi-soft, mildy-flavored cheeses, like a young Taleggio or 
Port Salut do well because of their moderate amount of but- 
terfat and delicate flavors. Usually, the fuller the wine, the 
more butterfat a cheese can have. 

The assumption that cheese and wine are natural partners 
is not true. Pungent cheeses often overwhelm the subtler 
flavors in a wine, and cheeses too high in butterfat can make 
the wine taste too acidic. A selection of different semi-soft 
and soft-ripening cheeses during a cheese course could prove 
most interesting and enjoyable with the last drop of a Pinot 
Noir at the end of a meal. 

A reliable rule of thumb is to serve the most simply 
prepared food with more elegant, aged Pinot Noirs. Use the 
best quality food available. However, allow the simple, pure 
flavors of the food to come through; don’t camouflage the 
natural flavors with complex sauces or elaborate stuffings. 

The more refined and complex a wine, the more it will 
show flaws or disharmony in food. One's focus is taken away 
from the wine—a shameful thing to occur when a well- 
matured Pinot Noir is being poured. rs 
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IN THE CELLAR 


By Rod Smith 


Photo courtesy Christian Brothers Wine Museum 


Certainly we have all seen serious connoisseurs holding 
champagne flutes to their ears. What does it mean? 

They are listening to the bubbles, which tell the experienced 
listener a great deal about the quality of a sparkling wine, 
and how it was made. It is said that if you hold a flute of 
top-drawer champagne to your ear, you can hear Euripides 
composing the Bacchae. (Some hear only the ocean, or a 
Spring breeze in the firs, or the soft tread of a hired killer 
creeping up behind them.) 

Try it yourself. Start at the bottom, with one of those 
pseudo-champagnes that make people wish they were dead 
the next day. Notice the rude, fat bubbles that wobble to the 
surface and slop into the kind of foam used to quench elec- 
trical fires. 

The ill-formed beads evoke the image of a scuba diver trap- 
ped down in the rocks and exhausting the last breath fighting 
off eels, which is how you'll feel if you drink very much of 
the stuff. 

The astute listener will know from the sound those bub- 
bles make, curiously reminiscent of stale cocoa krispies, that 
this bulk-processed beverage was made over a ten-day period 
in huge, pressurized vats and has nothing to do with actual 
champagne. 

Pop a slightly better one, made by the transfer process. 
This wine took slightly longer to make—up to several 
months. It was even partially fermented in large bottle-like 
containers before being dumped into the vat for adjustment 
and bottling. These bubbles are slightly more polite, but they 
still hit the ear like Pacific surf, making far too much noise 
to be credible — clearly, somewhat short of civilized bubbles. 


Next, audition an inexpensive but honest methode 
champenoise sparkler from Spain or California, made from 
decent grapes and second-fermented in the very bottle from 
which you pour. From vineyard to labeling, this wine was 
made just like a Special Club candidate, though still lacking 
the premium grapes, maturity and attention to minor details 
that make something like Paul Bara Brut so much better (and, 
but of course, so much more expensive). 

This one sounds much better, n’est-ce pas? We've now 
crossed the line between carbonation and effervescence: the 
soul of a single bottle, the product of slow, natural fermen- 
tation in that particular vessel from liquer de tirage through 
final wiring. These smaller beads may come in gusts, and 
sound something like a rabid bat in its last throes under dry 
wisps in the hayloft; it will tingle, rather than rage, in the 
mouth. 

Now, step to a house brut from Champagne itself. It 
sounds arid and crisp, like a laser cutting a butterfly wing. 
Such delicacy reflects the wine's several years of rest en tirage 
following secondary fermentation. During that time, the 
gaseous element became so wholly integrated with the liquid 
that it emerges somewhat shyly in tiny, gracefully ascending 
beads. 

Téte de Cuvée Champagnes express a similar sound, with 
degrees of refinement beyond the perception of most mortal 
eardrums. The effervescence of such wines offers a sound very 
much like the one electronics engineers call Big Space — the 
ghostly whisper of microwave signals from the Milky Way. 

Of course, if you hold the glass to your ear too long, you'll 
miss the point entirely. rs 
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A California winemaker was recently told by visiting 
French winemakers that Californians were wrong to concen- 
trate their efforts on Chardonnays. “They should be making 
Pinot Noirs, instead,” they said. 

A French importer recently refused to discuss California 
Pinot Noir as anything even closely related to French Burgun- 
dies. “California Pinot Noirs are ghosts,” he sniffed. 

Well, are they ghosts—or are they goblins? American 
winemakers have been confounded by the fragile Burgundian 


Pinot Noir punched down by Bill Frick. 
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grape and experiment with every classic method to approx- 
imate the French ancestor. 

There are widely divergent opinions on everything from 
climate to clones, from fermentation temperatures to cap 
management. Is soil the major factor, or is it acidity? 

Viticulture and vinification techniques have improved tre- 
mendously in the last five years. There is an impassioned ef- 
fort among American winemakers to make the finest Pinot 
Noirs they can. Recent vintages promise success. But, unlike 
the French, their fortunes are not yet assured. 


ACACIA 


PW: Describe your style: 

Larry Brooks: Our production methodology defines our 
style. We lean toward a Burgundian style. We use hot fermen- 
tation and a minimum of racking. The taste of new oak is 
a key factor — oak in balance with other flavor components. 
We have used 50% new oak and 50% one-year-old oak on 
every vintage except our first, in’79, which had all new oak. 

Wines are released with one year of bottle age and are 
balanced, ready to drink upon release, and show well for 
several years. We produce five vineyard designation labels. 
It is a Burgundian tradition to keep the vineyards separate 
by bottlings, and the wines are all different from each other, 
making the whole winemaking process more interesting. 

PW: Describe the vineyards: 

LB: The five vineyards we purchase grapes from are all 
in the Carneros region, a very cold region I. Carneros has 
a maritime climate with mild winters. During the growing 
season, we have foggy, cloudy mornings which burn off by 
10-11 AM. Moderate temperatures are cooled down by after- 
noon winds almost every day. 

We purchase all of the Pinot Noir grown in the flat, five 
acre Iund Vineyard, planted in 1971-72 with budwood from 
Martini’s vineyard. Yield is 2-2 tons/acre from the virused 
vines which were originally cane-pruned, but have been con- 
verted to cordon. 

lund fruit has the largest berry and toughest skins which 
produce the most tannin of all the vineyards. Fruit has a 
distinct black pepper and spicey character. One of the last 
vineyards to ripen; if you pick too late, the fruit can be too 
peppery. Harvest numbers are flexible and can be affected 
by the climate in the individual growing season, but to 
achieve the proper tannin level, lund should be picked under 
22:5 zaprix: 

We purchase 20 tons from the Lee Vineyard, planted in 
1967. The cordon-pruned flat vineyard of clay soil produces 
three tons/acre, the highest yield of the five we buy from. 
The fruit is lighter in color and has an intense cherry flavor 
that develops slowly in the barrel and bottle. 


Separating whole clusters from gondola for addition to Acacia 
fermenter. 


Lee is hard to pick; it stays underripe a long time and then 
ripens very quickly. The window for optimum picking is very 
narrow as Pinot Noir deteriorates very fast once it ripens. 
Color is pH dependent and we don't want to pick Lee above 
3.2. We began purchasing 20 tons/year from the Madonna 
Vineyard in 1980. Planted on a western slope, the vines are 
extremely virused, vertical cordon with modified head prun- 
ing. They are basket pruned to two canes (30-40 buds/vine) 
and yield two tons/acre or less. (The other four vineyards 
average 50 buds/plant.) 

Madonna grapes can jump in pH quickly (one/tenth per 
day). We watch the fruit daily at/or near 3.1 to determine 
when to pick. If we pick too early, we will get green, grassy 
flavors. The fruit is very dark, has very full flavor, and is 
very mouth-filling. It is very intense, aromatic, almost French 
Roast coffee-like flavors which complement the traditional 
roasted barrel flavor. 

St. Clair Vineyard, with 10 acres, is planted with virused 
budwood from the Martini vineyard, and is usually the first 
to be picked. On a southern exposure, the cane-pruned vines 
yield 2-3 tons/acre (3 tons/acre in '81 and ‘82 due to heavy 
winter rains.) These grapes are traditionally low in pH, and 
we wait until 3.2 is reached in order to sustain the yeast and 
malolactic fermentation. 

St. Clair’s very small berrys have extremely black color. 
The fruit is almost tropical, very lush and full. The vineyard 
produces excess sulphite which we correct for by adding 
diamonium phosphate after analysis for ammonia content of 
the must to 125-200 ppm. 

We purchase 20 tons from Winery Lake Vineyard which 
was planted about 1963. The cane pruned vines on a nor- 
thern slope yield 2-3 tons/acre. Grapes are very thin skinn- 
ed, so delicate they could be crushed easily in the gondolas. 
(We ask them to only put 5 tons of fruit in a 7-ton gondola.) 
Winery Lake fruit is one of the lightest in color, but has very 
complex, almost sweet (actually dry) flavors. It is not as tan- 
nic as some, but very Burgundian. 

PW: When are the grapes picked? 

LB: Grapes are usually picked in mid-September. We have 
picked as early as August 27, 1981 and as late as September 
27. Madonna, St. Clair, and Winery Lake come in about the 
same time followed by Iund and Lee, about ten days later. 

PW: How is the wine made? 

LB: Recently we have been adding 50 ppm SO, at crush 
which would be 20-30 ppm total when entering the barrel. 
We used to add 70 ppm at crush. In ‘83, we tried no SO, 
on real good fruit and added 30 ppm after malolactic had 


completed, depending on the wine. Good Pinot Noir with 
low pH (average at bottling, 3.45), good phenolics and tan- 
nins does not need a lot of SO,. 1982 St. Clair was picked 
at 3.15 and bottled at 3.27 with 0.07 TA. 

Generally, fruit is about 1.0 TA at picking, if it arrives 
below 0.9, we will add tartaric to adjust to 1.0. Our five ton 
fermenters are usually filled halfway with crushed and 
destemmed fruit and then about 7% whole fruit is dumped 
in and mixed by filling the balance of the tank. We have ex- 
perimented with additions between 5-10% whole fruit for the 
desired flavor effect. 

The first evening the fermenter is full, 112-2 lbs of yeast 
is added to the top of the tank. When the cap first splits, 
and there are signs of foam, the first pump-over with a high 
pressure pump for 30-40 seconds is followed by punch-down 
to make sure the entire cap is broken up. The cycle is repeated 
four times a day. 

Fermentation is allowed to reach 85-90°F in order to op- 
timize flavor and deep color extraction. If temperature of the 
juice gets above 95°F and the cap above 100°F, we use cool- 
ing jackets to bring the juice back to 85-90°F. 

On average, we press off skins after six days when the wine 
is about 0° Brix. We stop punching down 18 hours ahead 
of pressing to optimize the free run yield. We use a bladder 
press at very low pressures, giving light pressing to yield very 
little clouding and very little bitterness. We run five cycles 
under 112-2 atmospheres and the final cycle as high as three 
atmospheres. 

Wine is settled in tanks 2-4 days, racked, settled seven more 
days, and racked to barrels. Barrels are topped every 7-10 
days and racked in the Spring after malolactic (which occurs 
without inoculation of commercial bacteria) has finished. The 
wine is fined and returned to barrels to complete the goal 
of 10-11 months barrel contact. Bottling follows in August. 

We buy barrels from one cooper in France, Francois Freres, 
who has visited our winery and tasted wines with us and 
knows what we are looking for in wood to complement our 
wines. He uses woods from the Center of France: Allier, 
Troncais, Nevers and Vosges and gives a medium or heavy 
char. We prefer a variety of chars. 

We inspect every barrel for char level and spread out equal- 
ly charred barrels throughout the winery on different 
vineyards, as well as the different oaks. 

We give the wines thorough fining trials. We try the follow- 
ing agents separately and in combination: egg-whites, gelatin, 
casein, and bentonite. If there is a clear preference, then we 
do an expanded trial with the particular agent. If not, we 
may use two egg-whites/barrel. 

To achieve greater clarity or flavor modification 1/8 lb of 
gelatin would be chased by 1 |b of bentonite/1,000 Gallons. 
Some wines have responded to 1 lb/1,000 Gallons of casein. 
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To illustrate the difference in vineyard grapes, notice the fin- 
ing agents used on 1982 wines: one took casein, one took 
bentonite, one took bentonite and gelatin, and two required 
egg-whites. 

Acid adjustment trials are also done and occassionally 
0.05-0.07 tartaric acid is added. Fining agents are settled dur- 
ing cold stabilization at 35°F for 12-14 days which can help 
modify the pH. 

In case of insufficient clarity or stability a polish pad filtra- 
tion would be done a day ahead of bottling. In ‘80 only one 
vineyard lot required filtration, in ‘81 none. Total SO, at bot- 
tling will be between 30-50 ppm, depending on pH. 
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PW: Describe your style: 

Diana Burnett: Our goal is to release Pinot Noir that is 
rich, smooth, balanced and ready to enjoy upon purchase. 
However, it should gain in complexity and age well for many 
years depending on the particular vintage. 

We currently bottle three different styles. Beaumont Pinot 
Noir is 100%, made primarily from grapes in the Carneros 
region with the balance from the Napa Valley floor. Beau 
Velour is a blended wine with 12-20% Petite Sirah. The third 
wine, Carneros Pinot Noir is 100% from the Carneros region 
and displays the more minty character of that appellation. 

Beau Velour is not aged in small barrels, but the other two 
spend about one year in American oak. We add no stems 
back and ferment to dryness before draining and pressing. 

PW: Describe the vineyards: 

DB: Beaulieu Vineyard #5, located very near San Francisco 
Bay, is essentially dry farmed and the 150 acres was planted 
in 1962 with non-heat treated vines. Two other vineyards 
in the same area make up another 250 acres and have heat 
treated vines with drip irrigation. All three vineyards are cane 
pruned, hand harvested, and yield 1142-2 tons/acre. 

PW: When are the grapes picked? 

DB: We begin obtaining berry samples in early August 
(about 600 berries/block). Samples are monitored for sugar, 
acid, and pH. Each block is sampled weekly until optimum 
maturity is reached. 

Ideally, we want the grapes to be 23° Brix, 0.9-1.0 TA and 
about 3.1 pH. However, purpose of sampling all three com- 
ponents of the fruit is to determine a picking time close to 
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ideal sugar level, but before acid begins to drop and pH rises. 
Too many Pinot Noirs have high pH and low acid as a result 
of winemakers waiting for higher sugar fruit. 

PW: How is the wine made? 

DB: Upon crushing, 50-70 ppm SO, is added to inhibit wild 
yeast fermentation, but not to interfere with malolactic 
fermentation. Must is pumped into open-top fermenters 
holding about 35 tons each. 

Juice is allowed to settle overnight and then inoculated with 
Pasteur Rouge yeast. The yeast was raised from a culture in 
a several hundred gallon temperature controlled tank. If 
grapes were deficient in acid, tartaric acid would be added 
before fermentation begins. However, this has not been 
necessary with recent vintages. 

The fermenting must is pumped and sprayed over the cap 
2-3 times/day. Open-top fermenters allow us to contact the 
entire surface area of the cap. Fermentation is usually com- 
pleted in 5-7 days and then the tank is allowed to drain over- 
night. The cap, now several feet deep, is shoveled into an 
auger and pressed, using a bladder press. Press wine normally 
is added back with free run. 

A light gelatin fining may be done (up to 1/8 Ib/1,000 
Gallons) after induced malolactic fermentation and we cold 
stabilize. Tartrate stabilization, although not always absolute, 
adds a softness to the wine. Wine is usually chilled for 2-3 
weeks to achieve this softness, rather than for a complete 
removal of tartrates. 

The wine is then given a coarse DE filtration and held in 
redwood or oak uprights until barrel space is available. 
Although average barrel ageing is one year, it depends, of 
course, on the age of the wood and vintage characteristics. 
SO, level in barrels is usually 60-65 ppm total. 

After barrel ageing, the wine is reblended and a light egg- 
white fining may be employed, if found upon lab trials to 
be advantageous. After egg-white fining, the wine is allow- 
ed to settle for a week, then a polish filtration to the bottling 
room is performed. The wine is bottled with 20-25 ppm free 
SO, and bottle aged for 3-6 months, before release. 


Pumping over at Beaulieu. 


CALERA 


PW: Describe your style: 

Steve.Doerner: A Burgundian comparison immediately 
comes to mind, but our style evolves every year because we 
are still experimenting with the vineyard, discovering the style 
of wine it can produce best. 

Generally, our wines are heavier bodied, richer in style 
than lighter bodied Pinot Noirs. They are not monster wines 


that overpower you. The nice thing about Pinot Noir is its’ 
finesse and underlying gentleness. 

Alcohol levels have fluctuated between 12-14% depending 
on the vintage, but just over 13% seems to be the optimum. 
Wherever the wine is balanced is the most important factor. 

The Santa Barbara Pinot Noir from Los Alamos varies 
slightly in style. While it is still rich and powerful, it doesn’t 
seem to have the allure of our own vineyard Pinot Noirs. 
The alcohol may be the same or higher than the estate wines, 
yet it comes across as being a lighter wine. 

PW: Describe the vineyard: 

SD: We have 24 acres divided into three different sections 
from which we make three different wines: Jensen, Reed, and 
Selleck. We purchase grapes from Santa Barbara County, CA 
for the Santa Barbara Pinot Noir. 

Jensen is the largest planting with 14 acres on several dif- 
ferent slopes. Selleck has a southwestern facing slope and 
Reed lies just opposite on a northeastern facing slope. Eleva- 
tion is 2,200 feet. 

Estate vineyards are mainly composed of limestone soil. 
If we were forced to single out one major factor over another, 
we would say soil is the determining factor of quality, but 
in relation to other characteristics of the vineyard as well. 

The best Pinot Noir in the world is grown on limestone 
soil. Whether this is due to the drainage of this type of soil 
or the structure, or chemical composition, I am not quite sure. 

The estate vineyard is extremely remote, in the Gavilan 
Mountains on a plateau. The land had never been farmed 
before, and was heavily forested, but was cleared. It is 
definitely a unique vineyard, just because of its geographical 
location. 

Climate is cooler than the Salinas Valley below, but we 
receive some Salinas fog. Hollister in the valley can be ex- 
tremely arid—not the best conditions for growing Pinot Noir. 
But the vineyard, on that elevated plateau, is much cooler 
than you would suspect. It is approximately mid-Region II. 

Vines were planted in 1975. Two drought years followed 
and got the young vines off to a hard start. Our well, which 
supplies the drip irrigation system, went dry. The result was 
very low yields. Even in 1982, our most plentiful year, we 
only got close to one ton/acre. The 1983 crop looked to be 
closer to two tons/acre, which is probably what we'd like 
to get on an average. 

Our vineyards have a few different clones, one direct from 
Burgundy and the other from a St. Helena, CA nursery. 
Jensen Vineyard has a mixture of the two, while Reed and 
Selleck have only the Burgundian clone. 

Even though the vines have had a hard time with low 
yields, we are very pleased with the results. In 1979, we got 
a total of 7.5 tons from the whole 24 acres and the berries 
and clusters were very small. 

The wine quality is such to make me wonder if we really 
want to increase yields, because without having to do 
anything artificial, these low yielding vineyards have pro- 
duced good quality wine grapes. At the same time, our largest 
crop in 1982, was our best quality crop ever, or at least we 
think it will be. 

1980 was the first year we harvested from Los Alamos 
Vineyard. It has pretty sandy soil and no limestone and was 
planted in 1971. It also has the cool, coastal climate of Santa 
Barbara which is slightly cooler than ours. Yield is 1-1.5 
tons/acre. Berries are big with big clusters and the color is 
light. 

PW: When are the grapes picked? 

SD: There is an old rule of thumb that the time to pick 


is 100 days after bloom. We generally try to follow that rule 
but you never really know the exact day of bloom, so we 
use other criteria as well. It has varied from year to year. 
Because it is a young vineyard, we are still in the experimen- 
tal stage of pinpointing when each vineyard is at its best in 
order to make the best wine possible. 

We have based our harvest schedule on sugar, looking also 
at acid and pH. We are beginning to look at potassium con- 
tent as well. Apparently pH stability, which has been a pro- 
blem in both our Pinot Noir and the Santa Barbara Pinot 
Noir, is linked to potassium content. With high levels of 
potassium, you end up with a higher than expected pH after 
alcohol and malolactic fermentation. Understanding the 
whole equilibrium a bit better by knowing the potassium 
level, may become another factor at harvest. 

Normally, we harvest between 23-24 ° Brix, 1.0 acid, with 
pH at 3.2-3.3. 

PW: How is the wine made? — 

SD: Fruit arrives in 1/2 ton bins. 50% of the fruit is crushed 
and 50% goes into the open-top fermenters as whole clusters. 
We may increase the uncrushed portion to 75% in 1983. 
Whole clusters help extend the length of fermentation. 

This is not carbonic maceration, for we are using open- 
top fermenters and punching down twice a day. As they are 
punched down, the grapes are crushed. We also feel this is 
the best way to use stems rather than destemming and then 
adding back to add stem extract. 

Set-up for minimal handling, the winery is on a hillside 
and uses gravity to move grapes from bin to crusher, to tank, 
to press, and on down the line. This is the way we can move 
whole berries to tank without damaging the grapes. 

We are using wild yeasts and no SO, at crush. Using wild 
yeasts helps to prolong the fermentation as well because they 
are not as hearty and it takes more time for them to build 
up their populations. It also may add to some of the wines’ 
complexities. 

The cap is punched down to the bottom of the tank with 
a pneumatic punching foot, which is a big piston with a foot 
that can be adjusted in diameter and has a stroke of 6.5 feet. 
Tanks are jacketed and the fermentation temperature has been 
kept between 32-33 °C. I am tending towards a slightly cooler 
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Foaming must added to fermenter containing stems. 


fermentation, around 30°C, once again to prolong fermen- 
tation as well as retain more of the aromatics. 

While you may sacrifice some color extraction from less 
heat, you gain it back in the length of time in the tank. This 
also tends to be a more stable form of color extraction. Ten 
years down the road, you will have an even darker wine than 
if you had had a shorter, hotter fermentation. 

We haven't done much in the way of adjusting acidity up 
until 1982 because we believe it should be done as early as 
possible. Prior to fermentation, it is difficult to know just 
how the added acid will effect the finished wine. 

It is easier to justify, if after fermentation, the wine is flat 
and needs so much more acid. But when all you have is the 
juice and some numbers in front of you, it is hard to add 
something just for the sake of adding it. It would be better 
to try and take care of acid deficiency in the vineyard by 
learning more about the potassium and bringing the grapes 
in at a lower pH. 

Primary fermentation usually lasts 10-14 days. Generally, 
we wait for the cap to fall before pressing off, punching down 
until there is nothing left to punch. If fermentation went a 
little faster than we may have liked, we may let the wine sit 
on the skins a while before pressing. 

Wines go through malolactic in the barrel. We have in the 
past couple of years inoculated with 44-40. Pinot Noir goes 
through malolactic rather easily, so it is not really necessary 
to inoculate. In fact, prior to 1980, we did not inoculate. 

We add 50 ppm SO, after malolactic has finished. This is 
the first time SO, is introduced into the wine. By not adding 
SO, prior to fermentation, you are not required to add as 
much later. This cuts down on your total SO, level, which 
prevents any bitterness, often a side effect of SO, and its’ by- 
products. 

We use both new and used French oak barrels, a combina- 
tion of Francois Freres and Sirugue. The wine ages for 16-18 
months, depending on the character of the wine each vin- 
tage. We have cut back on racking, racking one month prior 
to bottling into a clean barrel for fining with egg whites and 
then into the bottling tank. 

The wine is not filtered. Filtration of Pinot Noir is a big 
mistake. There are good Pinot Noirs that have been filtered, 
I just feel it does not improve the wine. Pinot Noir is such 
a delicate and unforgiving grape, that if you overhandle it, 
it will let you know. As we have found with racking; least 
is best. I'm not saying it is a sin to filter Pinot Noir, but 
almost. 

Pinot Noir changes so much in its lifetime. Our wine gets 
around nine months bottle age, though I wish it could be 
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given more. Immediately after bottling, it starts this downhill 
phase. It reaches a low plateau and starts to come back up. 
One month after bottling, the wine is never as good as it was 
prior to bottling. With time, they become equal to what they 
were originally, and with bottle age, they excell far beyond, 
revealing all the subtleties and layers of complexities. 

Our wines are made to age. When young, they can be a 
little clumsy. Aeration has a dramatic effect on our wine. The 
difference between the wine when first opened to 25 minutes 
later is incredible. This superficially shows what ageing can 
do. I would like to see the wine have three years of bottle 
age. The 1979 was wonderful in the summer of ’83 and yet 
still had time to reach its’ peak. 


CARNEROS CREEK 


PW: Describe your style: 

Francis Mahoney: In the beginning, we had a standard of 
excellence — Burgundies: their complexities. Today, we are 
evolving our own California standards using the Burgundian 
framework: the same oak as Burgundy, same fermentation 
techniques, and similar picking criteria for lower alcohols. 

I want the wine to drink like velvet, with complexities. Our 
wines have a lasting earth-tar-pepper aroma and ‘gout de ter- 
rior’ (taste derived from the soil) character. Individual vin- 
tages will be reflections of the growing season. Some vin- 
tages are drinking well 5-6 years after harvest, others have 
more tannin and will age longer. 

Pinot Noir appeals to a very small segment of the wine 
market. The image of Pinot has suffered from the quality of 
wines put on the market in the past. 

PW: Describe the vineyards: 

FM: We are in the Carneros region, rated region I, with 
reasonably well-drained, rocky, gravelly, sandy loam soil. 
Soil depth is about 15-30 inches and the vineyards are sloped 
to Carneros Creek and/or the north. A typical summer day 
consists of foggy mornings, highs in the high 70's between 
1-5 PM tempered by lots of wind. 

We planted 7% acres of Pinot Noir in 1974 where grapes 
had never been planted. I liked what Andre Tchelistcheff was 
doing with grapes from Carneros at Beaulieu and so establish- 
ed a vineyard here also. 

I also liked the wines made from the Trefethen Ranch in 
‘72. and '73, so obtained that budwood in the fall of '74 to 
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graft to AXR1 heat-treated rootstock and St. George (rela- 
tively virus-free) rootstock. We have 1% additional acres also 
producing now and future plantings will be on AXR1 
rootstock, 

I tried cordon pruning, but prefer cane where we leave two 
canes, 8-12 buds and two renewal spurs and yield 14-24% 
tons/acre. During the '76-'77 drought, we installed a drip ir- 
rigation system and now use the system to keep the vines 
in a quasi-vigorous (maintaining a yellowish-green color in 
the tips) state through the month of August, when we let the 
vine become a sugar producing machine. 

In a season with good rainfall, we may do 3 or 32 8-hour 
settings on the rockier slopes and 2 8-hour settings on minor 
slopes. We prune in February. Bud break is in early April, 
set in early June, and veraison is in late August. We usually 
apply eight sulphur dustings for powdery mildew, the first 
one week after bud break, the last before the end of July. 

PW: When are the grapes picked? 

FM: | watch the maturity of the vines, looking for when 
the fruit changes from dark purple to black, when the fruit 
begins to get spongy. I want our hand-picked fruit less firm 
than a properly ripe, yellow banana; but with no raisined 
grapes. When the grapes taste right, the average Brix is usual- 
ly 22.5-23.0°, pH 3.2-3.5 and acid 0.9-0.95 (malic: usually 
0.4-0.6); picking is usually 3- 4 weeks after veraison. 

PW: How is the wine made? 

FM: We add 75 ppm SO, when crushing with a 
crusher/stemmer that has no rollers, so a lot of whole ber- 
ries get through. The high SO, addition is to control any 
possible wild factors while we cool the must. 

Stems are collected into containers identified by vineyard 
blocks. We smell the stems looking for the spicy, peppery 
character, which we find desirable in Pinot Noir. The pep- 
pery stems added back to the must usually come from the 
rockiest slope. 

In years of hot growing seasons, we add back more stems 
than years of cool growing seasons. For instance, we added 
back 50% in'77, 30% in’78, 40% in’79, and 15-20% in ‘80, 
20% in ‘81. As our vines mature (9 years old with the '83 
vintage), we are using less stems. The fruit has more pep- 
pery character. 

We fill our open-top 4,000 gallon stainless steel fermenters 
about 5-6 feet deep with 15 tons of fruit, lay in the stems, 
punch them down and add more stems to be punched down 
and mixed in. Meanwhile, the refrigeration jackets chill the 
must down to 65°F prior to inoculation, if grapes are hot. 

We want peak temperatures of 95°F which volatilize cer- 
tain off- flavor components. We inoculate 24 hours after 
crushing by laying 2-3 Ibs/1,000 Gal of active dry yeast 
(Champagne or Montrachet) on top of the must. 

On the third or fourth day, we punch down once to mix- 
up the stems, yeast and must. We monitor the Brix drop/day. 
At about 18°, we punch thoroughly to break up the cap while 
pumping over. 

Also at about 18° Brix, we induce malolactic fermenta- 
tion by pouring a maximum of 20 gallons/fermenter of ML 
34 culture prepared in late August. Malolactic has usually 
completed by the end of fermentation or within 2-3 weeks. 

During fermentation, we punch-down/pump-over three 
times/day to achieve a 15°F drop in the temperature of the 
cap and must. This stretches out the fermentation to max- 
imize skin contact for flavor and color extraction. At 3-4° 
Brix, we stop punching and only pump-over twice a day to 
keep the cap wet. We press off the skins when fermentation 
has reached dryness. 


Pressed wine is settled for two weeks and racked and all 
lots usually receive 3 or 4 rackings by the end of December. 
At that time, depending on the solids in the wine, we may 
do a coarse DE filtration in our pressure leaf filter in order 
to put clean wine into barrels. 

Wine going into barrels, will usually receive a SO, addi- 
tion that will maintain 18-23 ppm free. Barrels are topped 
about every two weeks depending on the season of the year. 
I prefer Troncais oak and have used Limousin barrels with 
standard toast. I use 15-20% new barrels every year and a 
mixture through five years of age. 

Each vintage has had a different barrel ageing requirement, 
but 9-11 months is usually adequate. Clean, stable wine will 
receive a tight pad filtration prior to bottling with an SO, 
addition to maintain 20-25 ppm free. The wine receives one 
year of bottle ageing before release. 


Adding back stems at Carneros Creek Winery. 


DOMAINE LAURIER 


PW: Describe your style: 

Stephen Test: Our Pinot Noir is a silky, velvety, complex 
wine. I like red Burgundies from Gevrey-Chambertin. They 
have elegant complexity, high acid, and a robust crushed 
flower character. The wine adapts well to many foods: 
cheese, veal, lamb, rich poultry, and turkey. 

Our '78 and '79 vintages are still improving in ‘83. ‘80, a 
normal year, has not yet been released. '81, a light year, may 
mature early. 

PW: Describe the vineyards: 

ST: We are in the Sonoma Green Valley, a sub-region of 
the Russian River valley. Green Valley Creek flows through 
the vineyard to the Russian River. The valley is a coastal, 
cool region I (2,200-2,400 degree heat days). 

The estate was planted with virused vines in the late 60's 
and early 70's. Pinot is planted on a hillside block which is 
drip irrigated, and on bottom land which is dry-farmed and 
can be temporarily flooded by winter rains. We have basically 
clay, loam soil and have occasional frost problems in the early 
Spring. 

A typical summer day consists of a foggy morning and 
warm afternoon with ocean breezes cooling the nights to 
50°F. Bloom occurs about the third week in May, set in early- 
mid June, veraison at the end of July. We usually pick the 
hillside block in mid-September and the flatland, the first 
week of October. 

Where applicable, we are converting from cane to cordon 
pruning, leaving two bud spurs to yield 2-3 tons/acre. We 
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attempt to achieve small berries by holding water during cell 
division. We average 6-7 sulphur sprays/year. 

PW: When are the grapes picked? 

ST: When the grapes reach about 16-17° Brix, we begin 
tracking the TA, pH, and Brix and checking the flavor. Our 
typical harvest numbers are 22.5° Brix, 0.9-1.0 acid, and 
3.2-3.3 pH. 

PW: How is the wine made? 

ST: Currently, we have 1,000 gallon 32 ton open redwood 
fermenters, which someday might be replaced by stainless 
steel. About one month before picking, we drain the redwood 
tanks, steam clean, scrub with chlorine solutions, rinse with 
citric and SO, and hot water and soak up waiting for harvest. 

Grapes are hand picked into 12 ton bins and given 50 ppm 
SO, in the crusher which crushed all the berries. In ‘82, we 
put 10-15% whole clusters on the bottom of the fermenters, 
topped by crushed grapes. The whole berries are like 
chaptalization—breaking up slowly, adding sugar to the 
fermentation, keeping the cap puffed up. 

We used French Red culture in the past, but will try Cham- 
pagne active dry yeast in ’83, which is poured in and punch- 
ed down to thoroughly mix it with the must. We have cold 
water chiller plates positioned in the fermenters to cool the 
fermentation if the cap and must are over 85°F after punch 
down which is done 2-3 times/day. 

We have added-back up to 15% stems in the past. We give 
the wine extended skin contact, maybe a week past comple- 
tion of fermentation, punching down 2-3 times/day. The ex- 
tra contact seems to add more complexity, a round mouth 
feel with silkiness, over lots done without it. 

We inoculate with ML 34 culture for malolactic fermenta- 
tion before primary fermentation completes. The wine is 
pressed off the skins to neutral uprights, and racked a cou- 
ple of times until malolactic has finished. Then an SO, ad- 
justment to 25-35 ppm free by Ripper, is done. 

‘Prior to ‘82, we did acid adjustments after malolactic com- 
pletion. We added tartaric to the fermenter in ‘82, which was 
a high malic year to maintain a level of 0.9-1.0 and hold down 
the pH. 

We use a mixture of new and old Burgundian barrels and 
are now comparing barrels from different forests. Depending 
on the age of the barrels, the wines will be in barrels from 
10-20 months to achieve a complexing element, not a domi- 
nant one. Barrel topping is every 1-2 months in winter, every 
2-4 weeks in summer. 

Fining trials are done, and if necessary, egg-whites have 
been used. A coarse pad and polish pad filtrations are done. 
Depending on the pH, the wine is bottled with about 30 ppm 
free SO, and bottle aged one year or more before release. 
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PW: Describe your style: 

BILL FRICK: We are trying to make a food wine; 
something that is delicate, subtle, and can develop some com- 
plexity and bottle bouquet. We have found that our Pinots 
go through some ups and downs in the ageing process, but 
they get very nice as they get older. 

Our ‘79 has developed some chocolatey/coffee 
characteristics. The ‘80 has some leathery characteristics and 
mushrooms, with an undercurrent of berry or cherry and 
some coffee. 

JUDITH FRICK: '78 is our missing Pinot. It was so bad, 
it is still in tank and we are never going to bottle it. pH was 
too high! I imagine there are going to be years when we won't 
make a fantastic Pinot. That is one of the hazards of the wine 
art. It is almost as though your mistakes help define what 
you want to do. 

BF: '78 was from big, ripe fruit with high pH. We've had 
some people through the cellar who tasted it and liked it, 
but it’s not the style we are trying to produce. The initial taste 
is nice, but it’s too soft and Judy hates it. Our '79 is closer 
to what we want from a Pinot. 

PW: Describe the vineyards: 

BF: Ventana Vineyard is in Soledad, in the Salinas Valley. 
It is a cool area, mid to warm Region I. Summer fog cools 
things down and tends to equalize night and day 
temperatures. Fog burns off around 11:00 AM. Soil is sandy 
and rocky. Overhead sprinklers supplement an average rain- 
fall of seven inches, with a high of 20 inches. 

Vines are trained on a modified-cane system, pruned to 
a varying number of buds depending on the condition of the 
individual plant. Average yield is about three tons/acre (in 
‘80, it was 12 ton/acre). 

We've always had a problem of pH from that vineyard. 
Over the eight years we've been working with it, we’ve been 
picking earlier and earlier to compensate. We pay more at- 
tention to pH and acid, than to sugar. In '82, we picked 
around 22° Brix, with a TA of 1.2 and pH of 3.3. 

Problem is that it's 35-40% malic acid, which drops out 
during malolactic fermentation. We also lose a lot of tartaric 
acid during fermentation. I don't know if this is a function 
of the grape or the vineyard. In any case, we try to bring 
the grapes in with enough acid, so that an acid addition will 
be unnecessary. 

PW: When are the grapes picked? 

BF: Grapes usually come in between the last week of 
September and the 10th of October. 
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PW: How is the wine made? 

JF: We have the least mechanized operation imaginable. 
We pitchfork grapes into a little hand-crank basket crusher, 
now motorized. Grapes are pumped into five redwood 
fermenters ranging in size from 550 to 1,100 Gallons. We pro- 
bably add less than 30 ppm SO, at crush, to prevent wild 
yeast fermentation. 

For yeast, we use Assmanhausen, Burgundy, a proprietary 
yeast, and others. Sometimes, we'll blend the yeasts in one 
tank; sometimes we'll ferment different lots on different 
yeasts. 

We punch-down about every four hours, more often when 
it is really active. We water the outside of the tank to help 
cool the must at the most active part of fermentation, keep- 
ing the peak temperature under 98°F. Fermentation takes 
from 7-22 days. 

Sometimes we add back stems, depending on the taste of 
the grape. If the grapes are light and sweetish, we won't put 
in as many stems. Stems add tannin and a woodyness. We 
have added as much as 75% stems. 

BF: We usually inoculate for malolactic just before primary 
fermentation goes dry. Malolactic usually stops in the winter 
and starts up again the following summer. 

We press in a hydraulic vertical basket press just after 
primary fermentation stops. We taste the wine and when it 
begins to get bitter, we stop pressing. 

The wine goes into medium toasted Center of France bar- 
rels (you can’t be sure what wood it is) coopered by Seguin 
Moreau. We use a mixture of new and used oak; most of 
the barrels have been used once for Chardonnay or Pinot 
Noir. We are not looking for that sharp toastiness that comes 
from barrels. 

We rack in about 2-3 months, then not again for six 
months. We might rack another time or two, only to achieve 
clarity. Barrels are topped about once a month. Wine stays 
in barrel 12-18 months. 

We have never fined or cold stabilized. Fining would 
change the flavor and color. We prefer to filter. Some peo- 
ple fine to make it immediately more drinkable, softer and 
less bitter, but I think those things are better taken care of 
with time in the bottle. 

Just before bottling, we adjust the SO, to between 10-30 
ppm. If the pH is low, we won't add as much. We do a depth 
filtration into a steel tank, using a cartridge filter between 
0.6-1.0 micron, before bottling. We bottle age for about a 
year, before release. 


LA CREMA VINERA 


PW: Describe your style: 

Rod Berglund: The grace of Pinot Noir is a velvety, silky 
feel that is lacking in other red wines. It’s a sensuous quality 
instead of an intellectual quality. You don’t have to analyze 
it; you can just sit there and enjoy it as it enfolds and 
envelopes you. 

I don't think we're close to what we'd like to achieve. It's 
an elusive quality in Pinot Noir that comes with some bottle 
age. Our '79’s are beginning to have some of that character 
in 1983. 

We're breaking our Pinot Noir down into several different 
sub-lots, making each one slightly different. Our theory is 
that by blending back fractions we can create a more com- 
plex wine instead of trying to average out a blend of all these 
different factors. 


In practice it seems to work. Wine fermented on the skins 
eight days and 18 days is going to be a whole lot different 
than if you just pressed it all in the middle. 

The '79’s are medium in weight and depth and are develop- 
ing well in the bottle. ‘80 was a superior vintage. Based on 
the numbers and the overall balance and structure of the 
wines, wed like to think they'll age fairly well, but at this 
point we haven't the slightest idea how long they will age. 

I tend to like Burgundies very old. I don’t know if it's due 
to fruit or winemaking techniques, but most California Pinot 
Noirs seem to show best with only moderate ageing. When 
they get to the point that they begin tasting old, they have 
generally lost a lot of their charm, where the Burgundies have 
not. , 

The way to market Pinot Noir is through education. The 
most difficult thing with Pinot Noir is getting someone to taste 
it for the first time. If we get them to taste it we usually create 
a fan for Pinot Noir and also for our style of Pinot Noir. 
Our Pinot Noirs are not the big, dark, tannic monsters that 
a lot of people have come to expect from California. 

PW: Describe the vineyards: 

RB: We buy all our grapes. Our first vintages were from 
Winery Lake and Ventana Vineyards. It may not be 
economically feasible to continue with Winery Lake, but we're 
going to continue using Ventana grapes, and we're going to 
be continuing with two vineyards in Sonoma County, a tiny 
one overlooking the Russian River, and the Vineburg 
Vineyard. 

We get all the grapes from the nine and a half acre Vineburg 
Vineyard in the lower portion of Sonoma Valley, and we con- 


Open-top fermenters punched down by Rod Berglund at La 
Crema Vinera. 
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trol the viticultural practices. It’s as close as we can come to 
an estate vineyard. 

The Vineburg area has just been included in the final ap- 
proval of the Carneros appellation. It’s a little bit more 
sheltered than vineyards in the lower Carneros next to the 
bay, so it doesn’t get as much fog intrusion. The fog burns 
off earlier, the days are a little warmer, the nights a little 
cooler. 

There is greater temperature variation than in lower 
Carneros, but it's still a very cool area. We've never done 
a heat summation out there, but I'd guess it to be a mid-to- 
high Region I. 

The soil is fairly well-drained sandy loam. We drip irrigate 
in the middle of summer so the vines aren't prematurely 
stressed. The vineyard was mismanaged in the beginning (it’s 
a ten year old vineyard, and didn’t start producing until the 
seventh year), so there is a lot of retraining going on. 

It has been cane pruned, and the vines are being retrained 
to a higher trellising system so we can get better air circula- 
tion to combat dampness and rot. Also, more leaf exposure 
will be very valuable for photosynthesis. 

Petiole analysis is done every year to determine what needs 
to be put into the soil. You can do soil analysis, but it doesn’t 
really tell you what the plant is utilizing. Petiole analysis tells 
you exactly what the plant is picking up and what it might 
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' be deficient in, so it's a really nice tool. I like to see a yield 
of 21% tons/acre or less. 

We don’t know what the clone is, but we're happy with 
what we've got. The one thing that comes up is, yes, there 
are a lot of different clones, and they do produce different 
wines, but just because you take a clone from a vineyard that 
produces superior wine, doesn't mean you will make superior 
wine. Move that clone to a vineyard next door, and the 
chances of producing anything resembling the wines made 
from the parent vineyard are slim. 

Not only are the wines different, but the vines and the 
clusters look different. Even though you have better odds of 
getting good fruit with certain clones, the grapes tend to adapt 
themselves to the place where they are planted. The grapes 
off the Vineburg vineyard have a nice cherry note in the 
flavor. They also have a lot of mint, but we're attempting 
to control that by getting rid of some of the eucalpytus trees 
in the area. 

PW: When are the grapes picked? 

RB: When we pick the grapes, I look for lower sugar levels 
to start with. For maturity levels, we look at total acidity, 
pH, condition of the vines and grapes, and taste. Ideally, we'd 
like to pick them around 21-22.5° Brix. 

I don't like them going over 23°, which often creates an 
overripe plummy, jammy character. I like a clean, lean Pinot 
Noir in its youth. I think it will develop the perfume, the 
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depth, and the complexity with bottle age. We generally pick 
Vineburg about September 15th. 

PW: How is the wine made? 

RB: We will add SO, if the condition of the grapes is less 
than optimum; if we start getting juicing, or if the grapes are 


» warm. If the grapes are sound, we won't add any SO,. We 


have a Demoisy destemmer/crusher which allows us to add 
in a percentage of stems and whole berries. I've tried to 
estimate the number of whole berries and it runs between 
25-50%. 

Whole berries keep the fermentation going a lot longer. 
Our fermentation usually lasts up to about three weeks, 
although we press portions of the must at different times, 
beginning at about 8-10 days. 

Pressing is really based on gut reaction, watching tannin 
levels, and flavor characteristics of the wine. There is no real 
formula. We also monitor the V.A. level. If it starts to rise 
and there is something we want to put a stop to, we press 
it and put it into a closed stainless steel tank to get it out 
of the oxygen rich environment of the open top fermenters. 

We were adding back whole clusters, but we've gotten 
away from that since we got the Demoisy because when we 
add the stems back we want to make sure they're clean and 
preferably as close to brown as possible. When you add 
whole clusters, you also add in any mold that may be pre- 
sent along with it. 

The amount of stems varies from 0-100%, depending on 
what the grapes taste like. We've noticed that time on the 
skins has a tremendous effect on both tannin levels and color. 

If you want a big tannic wine, you better not let it sit on 
the skins too long, because the tannins tend to become reab- 
sorbed, especially by stems, and the color begins to drop out. 

I made three lots of the 1980 Winery Lake, pressing at dif- 
ferent times, and the one that was on skins the longest time 
had the color of carbonic Beaujolais and had no tannin, but 
it had the most incredible perfume and flavor. As a normal 
practice, if the grapes are sound, we soak the juice on the 
skins in the fermenters for a couple of days before we 
inoculate. 

As far as yeast is concerned, we use Pasteur Champagne 
595, and experimentally we've used a wild yeast strain that 
we isolated from Winery Lake Vineyard. We're very pleased 
with the results of the wild yeast: it's fermentation curve looks 
like Champagne yeast and SO, doesn’t seem to affect if a 
whole lot. 

We'll be experimenting with the wild yeast in 1983 with 
an eye toward making that our in-house yeast. We do not 
want to go the route of spontaneous fermentation anymore, 
because it's too risky. 

Occasionally, we will remove a portion (usually about 
10%) of the free run juice from a particular lot of grapes at 
crush in order to achieve a higher skin to juice ratio and 
thereby increase the color and varietal character in the resul- 
tant wine. 

We have used 220 gallon fiberglass lined picking bins with 
a great deal of success. In 1983, we're going to be using 600 
Gallon open top stainless steel tanks. We've tried redwood, 
but redwood holds in the heat and it's hard to sanitize. 

We punch-down about eight times/day during the peak 
of fermentation. The lowest temperature we've peaked at was 
in the high 80's. The highest was around 95° F. We're shooting 
for the low 90's. We don’t want it to cook there, but we'd 
like to see it stay there for several hours. 

After the cap begins to fall, we cover the open topped 
fermenters with plastic to keep the CO, in. Once or twice 
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a day, we pull off the plastic and stir it up, getting berries 
off the bottom. 

Typically, we inoculate for malolactic just before we press. 
We have a very slow horizontal plate press. We'd like to get 
a tank press. We press at such a light pressure, that we have 
no true press wine. We press at different times; some fairly 
early, some fairly late. Pressing releases some sugar from the 
whole berries and extends fermentation a short time. 

After pressing, the wine will go into a tank for 2-5 days 
to settle out the gross lees. Racked off the lees, the wine goes 
directly to barrel. 

We use traditional Burgundy barrels, we're allowing the 
cooperage to select the wood. The coopers have all tasted 
our wines and we've tasted Burgundies with them, so they 
know what we're trying to achieve. I think we are going to 
get some very consistent barrels in this way. 

We wont specify the wood except to say that we don't 
want Limousin. We do want a medium char. We mainly use 
Francois Freres and Tonnellerie de Bourgogne. Most of the 
barrels have had Chardonnay in them for one year. 

We are experimenting with racking. One lot we don’t rack 
until bottling; another, we rack every 60 days for the first 
10 months. Another is racked two or three times during the 
11-15 month barrel ageing. 

The first racking typically takes place in the late Spring 
or early Summer. At the first racking, we add about 20-30 
ppm SO,, top the barrel and roll them and there they will 
sit until after crush. 

After barrel ageing, we will give the wine an egg white fin- 
ing if it's needed. Otherwise, we'll give it a polish filtration 
and bottle. Previously, we've been using a 1 or 1.2 micron 
cartridge filter. 

We are going to use a plate-and-frame with coarse pads. 
We add 25-30 ppm SO, at bottling. We bottle age it for 6-12 
months. Our future program calls for bottle ageing for a 
minimum of one year, before release. 


LOUIS M. MARTINI 


PW: Describe your style: 

Michael Martini: My father’s style of Pinot Noir since 1933 
has had an Italian influence —pure fruit, non-oaked, cool 
fermentation and no stems. I first began working in the 
winery in 1977, and began making changes in vinification 
in 1979-80. In 1981, I made a trip to France with Andre 
Tchelistcheff and studied techniques in Burgundy. I don't 
want to make Burgundian Pinot Noir which is a matter of 
style—soils and production techniques. 

My concept of Pinot Noir is soft, feminine, round, and 
full. Our style has traditionally been similar to Domaine 
Trapet of Gevrey-Chambertin, France — straight-forward fruit 
initially, bottled aged into complexity. The Italian style ac- 
cents varietal character. I want to keep that accent but build 
initial aromatic and structural complexity into our presently 
fruity wine. 

I have experimented with oak ageing. With the 1977 vin- 
tage, I used a new American oak 6,000 Gallon tank on Pinot 
from our La Loma Vineyard. I found that American oak was 
not the best marriage. With the 1978 vintage, I used one 
French barrel from each of four forests: Allier, Limousin, 
Nevers, and Troncais. I liked Troncais best. 

In 1979, I used ten barrels from Troncais and ten from 
Nevers. I really like the citrusy (lemon-orange) character that 
Troncais imparts. I used 60 Troncais barrels in 1980 on 7% 


of the regular blend. I am looking for the ideal percentage 
of the blend to be oak aged. Two ’81 lots have 12% aged 
in new barrels and the regular lot has 6% barrel aged wine. 

In 1981, I tried an experiment to rearrange the phenolics 
distribution. With the first 30 ton lot to arrive, we added back 
15% stems, pumped over regularly until the seventh day 
when the wine was less than 1° Brix. The tank was sealed 
and the wine left alone for seven days before racking and 
pressing. SO, gas was injected over the cap, to keep the cap 
from acidifying. Net result was too much harshness. Other 
‘81 lots were racked and pressed 11-12 days after inoculation 
when I observed a balance in mouth flavors. 

Regarding stems, I don't want to smell or taste stems in 
the wine, but I want the breath and tannin in the structure 
and mouth and the spice in the bottle ten years later. I began 
adding back stems in 1981. The lots from warmer climates 
with riper grapes get 10-12% stems returned. 

In 1981, the wines were deep purple coming out of the 
fermenters, but some color and tannin dropped out later. I 
have two theories for that: 

1) Harvest was two weeks earlier than usual, meaning an 
earlier growing season, and a higher malic content as there 
was a big pH jump after malolactic completed. I feel the 
length of light day in conjunction with earlier maturity of 
the vines changed the bio-chemical balance. Pinot in warm 
years does not hold color as well. 

2) The first production lot that year had stems added back 
(stems add some things, and take other things out). That lot 
did not drop as much color. I left 1982 lots on skins for 12-13 
days with 10% stems added back and there has been little 
change in pH or loss of color. ‘82 was a much cooler grow- 
ing season. 

In 1982, I laid 2% whole berries on top of two fermenters 
plus adding back 10% stems. The whole berries were mixed 
in on the following day, and the result was a nice addition 
of Beaujolais character. I planned to repeat this experiment 
again in ‘83. 

We have three possible types of bottlings: Regular, 
Vineyard Selection or Special Selection. Special Selection has 
more bottle ageing potential due to longer oak ageing, higher 
tannin levels, more intense fruit and color, and is usually 
released five years after the vintage (including 2-3 years bot- 
tle ageing at the winery). 

Regular is released with six months bottle age and the 
Vineyard Selection has one year of bottle age when released 
three years after vintage. Regular has been priced at $5.50, 
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Special Selection-50% more, and Vineyard Selection 100% 
more than Regular. 

First Vineyard Selection Pinot Noir released was from the 
1977 vintage —La Loma Vineyard. A Special Selection has 
been released every year since 1955, and Vineyard Selections 
will be consistently released each year from the 1979 vintage 
on. 

PW: Describe the Vineyards: 

MM: Each of our four vineyards have three clones of which 
many are virused vines. Los Vinedos Del Rio Vineyard on 
the Russian River is machine harvested, yields 3-4 tons/acre. 
Rated a medium Region I, the soil is too rich and the head- 
trained vines are irrigated by overhead sprinklers. Fruit is 
simplistic, lacking complexity, but has good color. 

25% of the regular blend comes from the Hailey Ranch, 
on the south side of Rutherford Crossroad, 1/2 mile from 
Silverado Trail. Well-drained, gravelly soil yields 3-4 
tons/acre and is rated high Region I-low Region II. Cane- 
pruned vines are hand-picked and the fruit is very spicy, has 
high astringency and low bitterness. 

La Loma Vineyard located in the northeast corner of 
Carneros (cool Region I) has 40 year-old vines which yield 
12-2 tons/acre. The vines are dry farmed and stressed in 
the three foot soil of clay-loam. There are many head-trained 
vines and the vineyard is % machine-picked and % hand- 
picked. 

Las Amigas Vineyard (medium Region I) was planted in 
1964 and yields 3 tons/acre. Drip irrigation was installed in 
1981 to give two water applications/year to help hold the 
leaves on the vine until harvest. Cane-pruned vines are 
machine-picked. 

Las Amigas and La Loma are pruned late, in January to 
counter eutypa dieback and postpone bud break. 

PW: When are the grapes picked? 

MM: Hailey comes in first. First grapes are picked at about 
21.5° Brix and 0.75-0.8 acid, 3.3 pH. It takes three days to 
harvest the whole vineyard, and the last grapes will be about 
25° Brix with 0.65 acid. 

Los Vinedos Del Rio is harvested usually about mid- 
September between 22-22.5° Brix, with 0.75 acid and 3.3 pH. 
Las Amigas comes in about September 15th, beginning with 
22° Brix and 1.0 acid; the last grapes are 24° Brix and 0.9 
TA, with an average pH of 3.2. 

La Loma is picked between October 10-15, starting at 
21.5-22° Brix and 0.8 acid, finishing with 24° Brix and 0.7 
acid. 
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PW: How is the wine made? 

MM: At crush, 60-80 ppm SO, is added. We use Cham- 
pagne yeast and malolactic fermentation occurs naturally. We 
allow the fermentation temperature to reach 75-80°F and then 
chill to 60°F until 10-12° Brix has been reached. Then we 
turn off the cooling jackets and allow fermentation to peak 
at 85-90 °F which maximizes extraction. Pump-over is done 
twice a day. 

After fermentation, the wine is settled for two weeks, rack- 
ed, and racked again before Christmas. Wine is then put in- 
to oak with an SO, adjustment to 30 ppm free. 

To clarify the wine, we usually add % lb/1,000 Gallons 
egg whites. The wine is cold stabilized at 27-28°F for two 
weeks. A medium DE filtration is done in a pressure leaf filter. 
The wine goes through a coarse pad filter ahead of the bottl- 
ing tank and is bottled with 30 ppm free SO,,. 


SANTA CRUZ MOUNTAIN 


PW: Describe your style: 

Ken Burnap: My style of Pinot Noir is one that strives for 
maximum extract and intensity you can get from skins. It 
is deliberately structured and made for very long bottle 
ageing. 

The most exciting aspect of any red wine is bottle bou- 
quet, and that just doesn’t happen short of 12-18 years. I 
realize that in this highly mobile society, I'm making wine 
for a vanishing breed of American. Most people don’t want 
to pack up a large wine cellar every time they move. 

I'm still fine-tuning the style, because I'm not completely 
happy with any of the wines I've made. I'd like to make wines 
with the same intensity, and the same ability to bottle age. 
I want them lower in alcohol, and with a little more finesse, 
but we won't be taking quantum leaps in any one direction 
because I don't want to lose the intensity that I've got. 

We have to talk about very small increments of time when 
talking about ageing potential, because we haven't been mak- 
ing wine that long. I recently did a vertical tasting of my 
wines, and this is an opportune time to talk about how they 
age. The '75 was still slightly closed-in, very minty, with a 
long clean finish, and was beginning to soften, but it still 
seems very young. 

We have not noticed any adverse affect of volatiles at the 
time of bottling on the ageing of any of the wines. In fact, 
the '75 smelled less of V.A. last week than it did three years 
ago. I'd estimate it will continue to improve for at least three 
years and you should be able to hold it for another two years 
after that. 

The ‘77 had a more complex series of aromas than any of 
the others, but it seemed that it wouldn't go as far as the 75. 
I'd say the ‘77 should be watched very closely over the next 
2-3 years. It's close to everything we could want it to be. 

The multi-vintage '78/’79 Pinot has improved incredibly 
over the last eight months. Last November, it showed very 
volatile, but it’s showing nicely now. Because we have 30% 
of a 1979 Monterey Pinot in it, I have a hard time gauging 
how it will develop. I don’t think it is a long-lived wine, and 
will begin to fall apart in another three years. 

There is no question that the '79 estate Pinot will be the 
longest lived of any of the wines I've made. It's very tightly 
structured, very hard, and it's the most tannic of all the wines 
I've made, but it has deeply layered intense fruit that will 
outlast that tannin. 

Unfortunately, there probably won't be any left in 16-18 
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years. I can safely say this wine will age 7-9 years, and I have 
a strong feeling that is a very conservative estimate. 

PW: Describe the vineyards: 

KB: There are 13 acres, planted in 1970 on its own 
rootstock, with what is generally known as the Wente clone, 
from grapes that Davis brought over from the Vosne- 
Romanee area. 

The important thing is that you have a true Burgundian 
strain of Pinot Noir, not some ersatz Beaujolais or Gamay. 
But the clone is essentially meaningless, because when you 
plant it in your vineyard it is going to eventually mutate to 
what it wants to be in that vineyard, and even in that par- 
ticular part of that vineyard. 

This vineyard was originally planted to one clone of virus- 
free Pinot Noir. Now it has virus in it and there are 16-20 
easily identifiable clones. I've had vines go from non-winged 
clusters to winged clusters. There will be 10 or 12 vines in 
a row that mutate in one way to the particular mini- 
microclimate in the vineyard. 

I'm always fascinated when somebody says they have the 
Romanee-Conti clone—I always wonder which one of the 
70 or 80 clones in the 4 acres of Romanee-Conti they have. 

This vineyard was virus-free when it was planted, but that 
doesn’t mean a hell of a lot with Pinot Noir (it’s full of virus 
now). I don't think I'd want to make Pinot Noir from entire- 
ly virus-free plants which have larger, more beautiful ber- 
ries. Consequently, they have a larger ratio of juice to skins, 
and produce a duller, less interesting wine. 

Virus also limits the yield. We prune for 1 ton/acre, and 
weve only reached or exceeded that twice. Normally we get 
7/10ths. In 1979, our largest production, we got 1% tons. 
We cane-prune on a single wire trellis. The biggest, strongest 
vine will have a total of perhaps 3 canes and 6 buds to the 
cane. Most vines (planted 8 X 12) have 2 canes and 4-6 buds. 

My vineyard is dryfarmed. We've had rainfall from 16.5 
inches in 1977 to 92 inches last year. According to the records 
that go back almost a hundred years, the average is suppos- 
ed to be about 47 inches. The water holding capability of 
the soil is somewhere around 23 inches of water. 

The terrain is comparatively steep, top of the vineyard is 
at 1,600 feet. The soil is poor, shallow and exceedingly well- 
drained. It’s Hugo loam shot full of prehistoric marine 
calcareous deposits, fossilized shells. 

In a typical year, we sulphur-dust three times, and never 
later than 45 days before the harvest. We've never used fer- 
tilizer, but we do disc the pomace back into the soil. We will 
have the soil tested in 1983 to see if there are any deficien- 
cies. This has been a continuous vineyard for 120 years, and 
the soil must be rapidly approaching total depletion. 

This is a medium to low Region I. We keep temperature 
records daily, and our average will be between 2,200-2,250 
degree days. We're close to Monterey Bay, which stabilizes 
the temperature, but even so we have fairly low temperatures 
every night—even in August and September. We have a 
cyclical fog pattern that typically sees 10-12 days of sun, 
resulting in 3-4 days of high fog that lasts until 10:00 AM. 
Because of the air flow, we have no frost problem. 

We've never had two years the same, so I couldn't say what 
a typical year is supposed to be. Our season has ranged from 
105 to 123 days between bloom and harvest. 

PW: When are the grapes picked? 

KB: The earliest we've ever picked was on September Ist, 
1981, and that was a good three weeks earlier than ever 
before. Except for that year, they have been picked between 
the 18th and 28th of September. 


I like to see a slight dimpling of the grape before I pick. 
Vineyard conditions are such that we have very high acidity 
and low pH, and I find that I have to pick more to acidity 
and pH than to sugar. 

I prefer to pick with the acidity between 0.93-0.99. Typical- 
ly the pH is 3.1 and the sugar 24.5-25.5° Brix. I’m going to 
see if I can’t live with higher acidity and lower pH, to see 
if I can gain the benefits I feel come with lower sugar. 

I much prefer the floral aromas I got with the ‘76 over any 
of the other vintages. We got that at 21° Brix, and I'm con- 
vinced there is a very fascinating complex aroma in Pinot 
at around 20-21° Brix that you lose when it goes over 22.5. 
There is a lot of room for fine tuning. 

Grapes are picked with shears into fiberglass lug boxes that 
hold about 29 pounds. Grapes are crushed within 20 minutes 
of harvest into a Zambelli destemmer/crusher. The 
crusher/stemmer sits on the roof over four open-top stainless 
steel fermenters (7 foot diameter, 6 foot high) and the fruit 
drops directly into the tanks. From crusher to bottle, the wine 
is moved by gravity. 

PW: How is the wine made? 

KB: We add between 0-20 ppm SO, at the crusher, depen- 
ding on condition of the grapes. Grapes are brought in very 
cool—last year averaged 48°F. 

Because of the cool temperature and our reliance on wild 
yeast, fermentation takes a few days to get started. Once our 
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wild yeast gets going, it’s very efficient. As far as alcohol 
tolerance is concerned, my wild yeast will outperform any 
cultured yeast that I’m aware of. 

I've had wines that I've taken out to 16.4% with wild yeast 
from this vineyard, and at the same time I carried out ex- 
periments with cultured yeasts that were supposedly alcohol 
tolerant, and in reality those little pedigreed bastards just 
punked right out at around 13% alcohol. 

We do not add back stems. Fermentation starts around 50° 
and peaks at about 92°. The cap punching program increases 
in frequency and severity as the fermentation progresses, until 
we get to a maximum of about 8 times/day. The total time 
Pinot is in fermenters will vary between 17-21 days before 
pressing. 

Pinot is usually dry about 2 days prior to pressing. When 
the must no longer produces its own carbon dioxide, we cover 
the tanks and blanket it with carbon dioxide gas from a bottle. 

The wine is pressed in a very small horizontal plate press. 
From there it goes into closed tanks to settle out gross lees. 

Then it goes into barrels, primarily Limousin, but also 
Troncais and Allier. I replace about a third of my barrels 
every year. We're in the process of switching over entirely 
to Francois Freres with a very light toast. ~ 

Barrels are a combination of one third new oak, one third 
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barrels that have had one vintage in them, and one third bar- 
rels that have had two vintages in them. The wine stays in 
barrel for about two years before being bottled. The barrels 
are topped every 60 days until malolactic is complete, and 
afterwards every 14 days. 

We do not inoculate, but the wine does go through 
malolactic. It's very erratic—it might be done by February, 
or it may not start until June. We don’t rack again until 
malolactic is complete. 

I think there is more damage done to the wine by cold 
stabilization than there is to your psyche by a few harmless 
crystals bobbing around in the bottom of your glass, so we 
don't cold stabilize. 

About a third of the wines have been fined. Through the 
‘80 vintage the only fining agent we used was egg whites, but 
after running some trials using gelatin, egg whites and a com- 
bination of egg white and gelatin, we decided on a light 
gelatin fining for our ’81. 

Only about a third of our vintages have been given a polish 
pad filtration prior to bottling. We basically filter only for 
clarification. 

We try to intermix the wine in the barrels in the two years 
they spend in the cellar, but prior to bottling we evaluate 
all the wines and work out some homogenous combination 
of the barrels, so that the end product in the bottle is the same, 
bottle to bottle. 


Ken Burnap punches cap at Santa Cruz Mountain. 


Generally, when the wine is bottled, there is 4-5 ppm free 
sulphur and 25-30 ppm total. It will be in bottle between 18-24 
months before release. 4% 
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STEMS OR MALOLACTIC COOPERAGE 
HARVEST WHOLE BERRYS CAP BACTERIA & LENGTH 
WINERY CRITERIA YEAST IN FERMENT. MANAGEMENT _ INTRO. OF TIME TREATMENTS 
Acacia under 22.5° prepared 7% whole punch-down automatic 50% new fining trials 
Larry Brooks Brix clusters 4 times/day 50% lyr. old determine agent 
French oak used, polish pad 
10-11 months filtration if needed, 
cold stabilization 
Beaulieu 23° Brix Pasteur Rouge none pump-over induced American oak coarse DE filtration 
Diana Burnett 0.9-1.0 TA 2-3 times/day ' barrels cold stabilization 
3.1 pH 12 months egg white 
and/or gelatin 
fining if needed 
polish filtration 
Calera 23-24° Brix wild 50-75% whole punch-down induced new & used egg white fining 
Steve Doerner 1.0 TA clusters twice a day French oak 
3.2-3.3 pH 16-18 months 
Carneros Creek 22.5-23° Brix Champagne add back punch-down, induced 1-5 year old coarse DE filtration 
Francis Mahoney 3.2-3.5 pH or Montrachet 15-20% stems pump-over French oak if needed 
0.9-0.95 TA 3 times/day 9-11 months tight pad filtration 
Domaine Laurier 22.5° Brix Champagne 0-15% stems punch-down induced new and old egg whites fining if 
Stephen Test 0.9-1.0 TA 10-15% whole 2-3 times/day French oak needed. coarse pad 
3.2-3.3 pH clusters 10-20 months and polish pad 
filtration 
Frick 22° Brix Assmanhausen — stems punch-down induced new and used depth filtration 
Bill & Judy Frick 1.2 TA or Burgundy 6 times/day French oak 
3.3 pH 12-18 months 
La Crema Vinera  21-22.5° Brix Champagne, 20-25% whole punch-down induced Burgundy oak egg white fining 
Rod Berglund wild berries, 0-100% 8 times/day 11-15 months __ if needed 
stems pad filtration 
Louis M. Martini 21.5-22.5° Brix Champagne 0-10% stems pump-over automatic French oak egg white fining 
Michael Martini 0.75-1.0 TA 0-2% whole twice/day 6-12% of blend cold stabilization 
3.2-3.3 pH clusters 
Santa Cruz Mtn. = 24.5-25.5° Brix wild none punch-down up automatic new—2 yr. old gelatin or egg white 


Ken Burnap_ - 


0.93-0.99 TA 
3.1 pH 
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to 8 times/day 


French oak 
24 months 


fining if needed 
polish pad filtration 
if needed 


TASTING 
* NOTES 


Pinot Noir Tasting 

Ken Brown, Zaca Mesa Winery, Santa Ynez Valley 
Steve Test, Domaine Laurier, Sonoma 

Bill Frick, Frick Winery, Santa Cruz 

Larry Brooks, Acacia Winery, Napa 

Rod Berglund, La Crema Vinera, Sonoma 

Don Neel, Editor-Publisher, Practical Winery 

Ken Burnap, Santa Cruz Mountain Winery, Santa Cruz 
Mike Richmond, Acacia Winery, Napa 

Scott Clemens, staff writer, Practical Winery 
Michael Martini, Louis M. Martini Winery, Napa 
Diana Burnett, Beaulieu Vineyards, Napa 


Tasting at Acacia Winery, July 1983. 
Winemakers interviewed were invited to submit samples 


for collection of descriptor notes from vintages (currently 1968 Louis M. Martini, California Mountain, 
available or past) which best exhibited their style of winemak- Special Selection 

ing. Wines are listed in the order they were tasted and Comments before the unveiling: 

discussed: Clemens: Remarkably youthful for its age. 
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Brooks: I don't agree. It has a typical old-wine character. 

Clemens: It's developed, but doesn’t have any of that mushroomy quality, 
most wines of this age have. 

Test: It’s just this side of dead. It has a cheesy, mature nose. I'd be proud 
to have this in my cellar, but I’d drink it fast. 

Brown: It was impressive for its age. 
Comments after the unveiling: 

Neel: Label says California Mountain Pinot Noir, which mountain? 

Martini: We labeled everything ‘mountain’ in those days. The fruit was 
actually from a Carneros vineyard, and it didn’t see any oak. 

Color: deep ruby with browning center 

Aroma: mature, spearmint, violets, light earth 

Flavors: plummy, pruney, antique California flavor, some mint, light 
earth, soft 

Balance/Finish: light body, little tannin, fine acid, velvety, fragile, short 
hot finish 


1968 Beaulieu Vineyards Beaumont Pinot Noir 
Comments before the unveiling: 

Brooks: It was murky and could have stood decanting. It still had some 
tannin left. 

Burnap: It had a cooked aroma. My impression was that it was from 
a warmer growing area than the first wine. There wasn't much varietal 
character. 

Martini: There was an over-oxidized oak character to the aroma. 

Berglund: | thought it showed more of a winery style than a varietal 
characteristic. 

Neel: I'm surprised it still has so much tannin. 

Martini: But it doesn’t have the fruit to back it up. The tannin outlasted 
the fruit. I think Ken is right —it'’s probably from a warmer region. 
Comments after the unveiling: 

Burnett: There was a small portion of Carneros grapes in this one (30% 
at most), and I thought it would be an interesting comparison with the 
other Beaulieu wines today that are entirely from Carneros. Majority of 
grapes for this one were close to Rutherford and the winery. 

Berglund: | obtained a partial case of this in ‘69 from someone who bought 
it from the winery the day it was released and put it in an impeccable cellar. 


We've had several bottles over the last year and each one has been ab- 
solutely different. A couple have been magnificent, youthful, and others 
have been over the hill. There is definitely bottle variation. 
Burnett: I think that was more common then, than it is now. 
Color: browning, lots of sediment 
Aroma: cooked, raisiny, musty, cedar, pickles, ethyl acetate, oxidized 
Flavors: ripe pruney-chocolate, light fruit, French oak 
Balance/Finish: medium body, evident tannin, short clean finish 


1976 Beaulieu Vineyards, Los Carneros Region, 
Napa Valley 


Comments before the unveiling: 

Brooks: Deep black color. The French would say off-Pinot color because 
it's so dense, but I like dense colored wines so I think it’s lovely. It has 
some tannins in the front of the mouth, but it has the fruit to back it up, 
cherries and mint. I think this is going to be a long-lived pretty wine. 

Martini: | disagree with that. It’s a nice, complex wine and I love the 
marriage of oak to fruit, but I don’t think it’s going to age. It doesn't have 
the fruit to stand up to that tannin. 

Berglund: This seems like a much younger version of the ‘68 Beaulieu. 
They're very much the same. 

Burnap: This was the first one that seemed to have stems. 

Test: It had a lot of extract and not much fruit, kind of ponderous. 
Comments after the unveiling: 

Burnett: This was the first time Beaulieu bottled a Carneros with 100% 
‘Carneros’ on the label. Being a drought year, it had the intense character 
that we felt was the essence of Carneros. We didn’t fine it as much as we 
have in vintages since, because we wanted to be sure to capture that 
character. 

Martini: It has that mintiness I associate with Carneros that always seems 
to develop in the bottle. 

Richmond: What's the fermentation temperature on this? 

Burnett: 80°F with no stems. We have open-top stainless steel fermenters, 
and since we can't punch-down with the volume we have, we spray it over 
the top, twice a day. 

Color: inky 
Aroma: musty, cheesy, mushrooms, delicate cherries, V.A. 
Flavors: American oak, slight cola-mint flavor, chalky, cedary, tarry, 
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stemmy, no fruit 
Balance/Finish: medium-light body, harsh tannins, astringent finish 


1979 Beaulieu Vineyards, Los Carneros Region, 
Napa Valley 


Comments before the unveiling: 

Martini: | don't think this has even thought of marrying yet. It’s very 
youthful, but still unincorporated, still made up of distinctly different 
components. 

Brown: It had good potential, but I wish it had more concentration. 

Martini: 1 wrote 10-12 years. It's a simplistic kind of fruit that I think 
will pick up a tremendous amount of complexity with time. The tannin 
is all there with enough fruit to stand up to it. I liked the structure and 
mouth-feel of this wine. 

Test: I agree it has nice mouth-feel, but I was disturbed by the dominance 
of a vanilla-oak note in the nose. The acid is nice, but I'd rather see less 
vanilla and more fruit. 

Burnap: Some good things can be said for the first four wines, but there 
is not much varietal character. They are more like good, California red wine. 

Richmond: They'd probably have all been better if picked two weeks 
earlier. 

Burnap: This wine has the same kind of cooked quality that the ‘68 had. 
It's good red wine, but not typical Pinot. 

Richmond: It's typical for Pinot made in that style. That's the old Califor- 
nia style of very ripe, hot climate grapes. 

Martini: I completely disagree with both of you— you're way off base. 
After watching forty years of Carneros Pinot Noirs I have to say this is 
very typical Pinot fruit, what you get in the tank as juice. Pick from 
21.5-24°, and there is a tremendous difference in the finished product, but 
that character is what I get in my tanks every year. 

Burnap: I'm not saying it didn’t come from Pinot Noir grapes, I'm sure 
it did. But if these four wines were in a blind tasting with Pinot Noirs from 
all over the world, they'd be the last ones I'd pick out as being Pinot Noir. 
They're not identifiable as Pinot Noir. 

Martini: It depends on your point of orientation. Having grown up on 
this type of Pinot Noir, this is what I would pick out as Pinot Noir. 
Comments after the unveiling: 

Neel: Steve mentioned the vanilla character. Was this in new cooperage? 

Burnett: Yes, a larger percentage than previous wines. I got a strong 
Carneros character from this wine. We make three Pinot Noirs now: the 
Carneros, the Beaumont — which has a large percentage of Carneros grapes, 
and our Beau Velours— which has some Petite Sirah in it. In this vintage, 
I actually prefer our Beaumont. 

Color: light red 

Aroma: toasty oak, cherries, coffee, chocolate, stems 

Flavors: cooked fruit, oaky, stemmy, one dimensional, some V.A. 

Balance/Finish: medium-light body, light tannin, tart finish of moderate 
length 


1979 Frick, Monterey County (Ventana Vineyards) 


Comments before the unveiling: 

Martini: Too many stems. I've noticed that a high level of stems really 
reduces the fruit in the nose and I get that in here. 

Richmond: It had an herbal quality to it. 

Brooks: It has an almost meaty character. 

Frick: It has a smokey, earthy, mushroomy spiciness. 

Burnett: It was light and had a lot of tannin, but not a lot of depth. But 
I enjoyed tasting it now. 

Martini: 1 think this wouldn't be bad at all with food. 

Burnap: Are we in agreement that the first four are all in a style and 
this one another style? 

Brooks: I think this one was similar to the first four. I wouldn't mistake 
this for a Burgundy. 
Comments after the unveiling: 

Neel: What about the use of stems? 

Frick: We used about 75% stems. 

Test: I got some of that cola/root beer nose that some of the Carneros 
ones had. 

Brown: Did you leave the wine in contact with the lees in the barrel? 

Frick: No, we cleaned it up real fast. 

Color: light cherry 

Aroma: smokey, floral, spicy, herbal, French oak, root beer, mint 

Flavors: lean, hard, delicate fruit, smokey, humus 

Balance/Finish: medium body, light tannin, firm acid edge, chalky tan- 
nic finish 

1979 Calera, Jensen Vineyard 

Color: medium ruby, slight cloudiness, a little brown on edges but not 

excessively aged 
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Aroma: wood, toast, leather, dusty, perfume 
Flavors: Burgundian style, not intense in fruit, good acid 
Balance/Finish: sharp finish, bitter, tight 


1979 Calera, Selleck Vineyard 


Color: dark ruby 

Aroma: spicy 

Flavors: spicy, agressive, Bordeaux style, oak dominates fruit 
Balance/Finish: tannic, astringent, hard 


1980 Acacia, St. Clair Vineyard 


Comments before the unveiling: 

Martini: | liked the balance of fruit and wood, texture is nice and soft, 
a well-structured wine, finish is harsh because it’s too young. 

Burnap: It had a little ethyl acetate, but it had good Pinot Noir character 
that I've come to associate with Acacia. I liked everything about it, but 
it was just a little bit tight. 

Martini: That's going to develop with time. 

Richmond: It is gingery/spicy on the nose. We're hypothesizing that it 
might be correlated with warmer fermentation temperatures. 

Brooks: Grapes contain a phenolic called gingerol, which I think is in- 
dicative of the taste. I also got a leathery character out of the wine. 

Test: It’s a sharp, almost ungraceful Pinot Noir character, almost too 
sharp. The structure is there, and I think it has the potential to develop 
into a lovely wine. 

Frick: It had a hemp-like character in the nose. 

Berglund: It's rich and full but not dense, not clumsy. I associate that 
spice characteristic with Carneros. 

Brown: Components are excellent, but if you were to fine tune it at all, 
I'd adjust to see a little more extract. 

Comments after the unveiling: 

Brooks: Some people have described this as stemmy, but there are no 
stems, it’s just what's in the fruit. It’s fairly low alcohol — 12.6%. Somewhere 
around 13%, you lose that minty delicacy, at least in this vineyard. 

Color: plum purple/red 

Aroma: herbal, leather, ginger, floral, hemp, plummy, stemmy 

Flavors: very clean, light cherry/berry fruit 

Balance/Finish: medium-light body, light tannin, firm acid, creamy, clean 
tart finish 
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1980 Santa Cruz Mountain Vineyard 


Comments before the unveiling: 

Brooks: Again, a real deep purple color, with a bright edge which in- 
dicates a healthy pH/acid balance. 

Martini: I got high V.A. on this one. 

Richmond: It has sweet V.A. that will become interesting as the wine 
softens up. 

Brooks: It's not offensive V.A. 

Martini: | can’t get around the V.A. I wouldn't consider that a style, 
I'd consider it a fault. 

Burnett: If this wine could have been made without the V.A., it could 
have been really exciting. 

Brown: It's big and chalky. 

Clemens: Of all the wines we've tasted so far, I thought this was the 
least varietal. It seemed like Petite Sirah. 

Martini: It's the spiciness. 

Berglund: The color is atypical. 

Test: I don't like that color. It’s too blue, and that indicates a high pH 
wine. This is a style of wine I really don’t care for. 

Martini: | wrote the acid is too low. 

Burnap: Did I understand you to say that blue indicated a high pH? 

Test: It would indicate a high pH to me. 

Brooks: It's too bright to be a high pH. 

Burnap: Blue always indicates to me a low pH. 

Clemens: It also had higher alcohol. 

Brooks: The alcohol was my major objection to the wine. 
Comments after the unveiling: 

Burnap: pH at harvest was 3.1, pH in the finished wine is 3.2. Acidity 
was 1.1 when it was picked, but it ended up lower than I expected because 
of an extraordinarily high malic content. Alcohol is 15.6%. I brought this 
one because I thought you'd get a kick out of it. 

Martini: Did you run a V.A. on it? 

Burnap: Yes, it has more ethyl acetate than V.A. 

Color: plum purple 

Aroma: strong cassis (also cherry, blackberry), tarry, jammy, sweet V.A., 
oaky vanillin 

Flavors: big, ripe, grapey, chalky 

Balance/Finish: medium body, good acid, hard tannic finish 
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1980 Frick, Monterey County (Ventana Vineyard) 


Comments before the unveiling: 

Brooks: This is very varietal, but toward the vegetal end of the scale. 

Test: Great acidity. 

Martini: I'd really like to see this wine in ten years, to see how it develops. 

Brooks: I hate to fault a wine for having too little tannin, but I thought 
it could have used more. 

Martini: There was a real even tannin distribution, it was mouthfilling, 
and I think it has really good potential. 

Burnap: | thought this had the best acid of all the wines we've tasted 
so far. It's easily identifiable as Pinot Noir, and I loved the balance. 

Brown: I agree with that, only I thought the oak was a little high. 
Comments after the unveiling: 

Neel: Were there more stems in this than in the '79? 

Frick: No, the berries were very small, some smaller than peas that year, 
so we pulled off all the stems. It went into the same barrels as our ‘79. 

Color: medium-deep ruby 

Aroma: emphatic varietal definition, rich herbal, rubber, dead flower, 
leather, licorice, fennel, tobacco ash 

Flavors: smokey, spicy, moderate oak, good depth 

Balance/Finish: medium body, silky, moderate tannin, fine acid balance, 
high V.A., tart bitter finish 


1980 Carneros Creek Winery 


Martini: This was my favorite of the ‘80's. It has that smokiness, that 
leathery quality. 

Burnett: It was really well-balanced. 

Brooks: It was a little too tannic for me. 

Martini: I think about 8-10 years from now this will be very nice. 

Color: deep ruby 

Aroma: big, earthy, cherry-vanilla, smokey, dill 

Flavors: quite a bit of fruit, slight vegetal background, harshly tannic 

Balance/Finish: light body, chalky, tannic, tart astringent finish 


1980 La Crema Vinera, Ventana Vineyard, Monterey 


Comments before the unveiling: 
Burnap: This was similar to the ‘68’s—cooked. 
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Burnett: Vegetables. 

Clemens: High pH. 

Frick: I'm surprised this is an ‘80; it seemed to be quite a lot older. 
Brown: There was some nice cellar complexity. 

Clemens: This had all those components of complexity without the fruit. 
~ It had the complexity you expect to develop with age and is inappropriate 
in a wine this young. 

Comments after the unveiling: 

Berglund: I pulled this off a retailer's shelf, and I’m worried about how 
it was kept. It's prematurely aged. The grapes are from the same vineyard 
as the Frick. We used about 65% stems that year. 

Color: murky brick red, greyish tint 

Aroma: herbal, leathery, cedar, chocolate, cooked 

Flavors: no fruit, salty, rich truffles, leather 

Balance/Finish: light body, light tannin, adequate balance, moderate 
finish 


1980 La Crema Vinera, Winery Lake Vineyard 


Comments before the unveiling: 

Burnap: perfumey, spicy, fragile, lovely. 

Brown: My favorite of the group, the perfume is just elegant. 

Brooks: The nose is very charming. 

Burnett: This had the nicest Pinot Noir character. 

Martini: The acid was too low and there was too much astringincy for 
the fruit. 

Brooks; It's a shame that the taste doesn’t deliver what the nose promises. 

Test; I didn’t care for the nose; it was eggy at first. And it was too astr- 
ingent, too flat, too watery in the middle, and there aren't enough fruit 
flavors. This is a typical high pH Central Coast sort of wine. 
Comments after the unveiling: 

Berglund: These grapes came in at well over 1.0 TA, low pH. It finished 
below 3.6 pH. This was a separate lot fermented on wild yeast. 


1981 Louis M. Martini 


Comments before the unveiling: 
Martini: Straight-forward, simple, Beaujolais style, good restaurant wine. 


= It’s not sophisticated, but it's pleasant. 


Brooks: No evident wood. 

Frick: It had a lot of strawberry fruit. 

Burnett: I thought it was a little rough for a Beaujolais style. 

Test: I think a lot of 81's are going to be in this style. This one has com- 
plex but very delicate flavors, and I think it has some potential to develop 
yet. 

Martini: Especially since most of these ‘81's aren't in the bottle yet. 
Comments after the unveiling: 

Martini: | brought this as a style indicator. It’s made to be a $5.00 Pinot 
Noir. It spent 11 days on the skins, with 10% stems, and it's a 50,000 gallon 
blend of five ranches, about 90% Napa Valley (half Carneros). 10% is from 
Healdsburg along the Russian River. It's designed as a restaurant wine, and 
in the next flight you'll see what I designed for playing around with. With 
this wine we do about 8% of the Pinot market in California. 

Color: light ruby 

Aroma: light strawberry-cherry, candy apple, carbonic character 

Flavors: very clean, delicate flavors, soft, fresh, candy apple fruit, no 
evident wood 

Balance/Finish: medium-light body, light tannin, good balance, moderate 
fruity finish 


1981 Acacia, Lee Vineyard, tank sample 


Comments before the unveiling: 

Test: This is a chip off the old Acacia block. 

Clemens: I got a bacon-like character in the nose. 

Burnett: I think it has potential. 

Martini: I don’t think it does; it’s overall too soft. It'll be really nice in 
3-5 years, but it won't go longer. Oak is a little overbearing in the nose, 
but it has a nice mouth. 

Comments after the unveiling: 

Brooks: This was an experiment we didn’t necessarily want to make. 
We expected to take about 20 tons from this vineyard, and we ended up 
taking all of it— about 60 tons. We didn’t have the cooperage for it, so 
it sat in stainless until the early spring on its lees. We had to order more 
wood, and so it had to go into a higher proportion of new wood. To com- 
pensate for that it spent less time in wood. Normally they spend about 
10 months in wood, this spent about six months. 

Color: brilliant ruby 

Aroma: delicate fruit yet rich, clove, ginger, cinnamon, vanilla, burnt 
bacon 

Flavors: soft new oak and fruit, ginger, cinnamon 
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Balance/Finish: medium body, medium-light tannin, good acidity, long 
astringent spicy finish 


1981 Santa Cruz Mountain Vineyard 


Comments before the unveiling: 

Brooks: This is the blackest Pinot Noir I've ever seen. 

Burnett: This is fun and interesting to taste, but I don’t know why anyone 
would make this style. 

Martini: I get the feeling it’s going to throw a tremendous precipitate 
in the bottle. 

Brown: They're aren't any cooked flavors. 

Brooks: No, it's just dense. 

Martini: It's astringent and the fruit isn’t up to it. I don’t think it’s going 
to age; I think it will just fall apart. 

Burnett: I do too. 

Brown: I think there is a lot of development potential. The wine is real- 
ly heavy, almost tar-like in the nose, but it has a nice acid/pH structure. 
This is going to be a long-lived wine. 
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Brooks: Since this is a style discussion, let me ask, ‘Is this a valid style 
for Pinot Noir?’ 

Burnett: Is this an experiment, or is this something you really want to 
do with Pinot Noir? Would you want people in the marketplace to pick 
this up and say it's a wonderful Pinot Noir? 

Martini: I don't think you could sell very much of this. 

Berglund: | think the average consumer who is buying a Pinot Noir over 
$8.00 a bottle is looking for something that knocks them over. This is what 
they want. There is a market for it. 

Comments after the unveiling: 

Burnap: This is a barrel sample. It has all sorts of peculiar odors in it 
that will not be in the finished wine. It's 13.4% alcohol, acid was 0.9 when 
picked and pH was 3.2. It’s in the middle of malolactic right now. 

Neel: '81 and it's still going through malolactic? 

Burnap: Yeah, that's a problem I have with my wines; they usually don’t 
even start in the first year. 

Burnett: So you're not inoculating for ml? 

Burnap: No, malolactic usually starts in April of the second year it’s in 
the cellar. 

Burnett: Do you feel that’s important to your style? 

Burnap: I do. I prefer to keep them dirty for quite a long time. When 
they are cleaned up, I feel I get complexities that I wouldn't get if I cleaned 
them up early. 

Richmond: I'd try some severe fining trials on this just to see what you 
can come up with. 

Burnett: | picked up some V.A. and ethyl acetate. Is that something youre 
going for, in your style? 

Burnap: It's a function of Pinot Noir when it's fermented the way I fer- 
ment Pinot Noir (very high temperatures in open top tanks). 

Brown: How long was the skin contact? 

Burnap: 21 days. 

Richmond: What's interesting is that you can get that power and inten- 
sity with just 13.4% alcohol, which makes it in yet another style. It’s not 
a late harvest style. 

Burnap: I'm working my way reluctantly toward 12.6% alcohol. I'd like 
to retain the intensity with a lower alcohol, if that’s possible. 

Color: opaque 

Aroma: peppery cassis-berry, overripe blackberries 

Flavors: porty, chocolatey, tarry, cinnamon 

Balance/Finish: medium body, fruit in balance with excellent acidity and 
pH, very tannic, astringent musky finish 


1981 Carneros Creek Winery 


Martini: The mouth was big, compared to the nose. 

Brooks: This has strong Pinot character; it couldn't be anything but Pinot 
Noir, The palate is a little harsh right now, but not excessively. 

Burnett: I don't think it's a finished wine, but it's a nice young Pinot Noir. 

Brown: I'd be worried about the bitter finish. 

Berglund: | liked the nose; it’s sort of a rose-petal/cherry character with 
a little spice behind it. It’s different than that earthy-truffley type of nose. 
I thought the flavors were analogous to the nose. 

Martini: | don't think it’s going to be long lived, but I think in about 
five years it's going to really open up and bea very good wine. 

Burnap: Very similar to the Acacia, Lee Vineyard, but even more so. 

Color: deep ruby 

Aroma: rose petals, cherries, pepper, negligible if any oak 

Flavors: rose petals, silky cherries, pepper, slight mint, youthful 

Balance/Finish: medium body, light tannin, good acidity, tart, slightly 
bitter finish 


1981 Domaine Laurier, tank sample 


Comments before the unveiling: 

Brooks: If I didn’t know better, I'd say this is an Oregon wine, and that’s 
not to belittle Oregon wines. I think I've finally learned a lesson; you don’t 
have to have dense color to have a nice Pinot Noir. This one is smokey, 
smooth, has nice balance. 

Burnett: If you closed your eyes and just tasted it, you’d never know 
the color was so light. 

Richmond: | would not bottle as murky as this. When the color is this 
light it has to be pretty or it wouldn't be marketable. 

Frick: This has a nice smokey, herbal character that reminds me of 
Monterey. 

Martini: It's nice and full, more of a now wine to be consumed in the 
next couple of years. 

Berglund: With the exception of Burnap’s wine, I think most of the ‘81's 
are going to be like this one. All of our ‘81's were like this. 

Brown: It was hot in ‘81? 

Berglund: Yes, a hot summer. We brought in some grapes in August. 

Martini: | don’t know how acid plays on color. We bloomed out two 
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weeks early and picked at least two weeks early (our earliest harvest in 
50 years), and in doing so the light days didn’t coincide with the heat and 
the development of the vine. The malic acid increased tremendously. 

Brown: We had a very early bud break and a very cold season and 
average colors. It was the second coldest year we've had, but because of 
the very early bud break, it was the earliest we've ever picked. 
Comments after the unveiling: 

Test: This is a tank sample. We didn’t use stems. It was kept in the tank 
a week past dryness. To me it has a little too much French oak. I brought 
this one because this is the direction I want to be going. It’s light, but that’s 
because of the vintage. If I could make everything this way, I'd be thrilled 
to death. 

Brown: Where is the vineyard? 

Test: Green Valley. It's a sub-appellation of Russian River Valley, real 
cool, though ‘81 was a warm year. We tend to have a kind of minty 
character in this vineyard. 

Burnett: This reminded me of Carneros. 

Test: The main thing is that it’s foggy in the morning and it cools down 
at night, as low as 48°F. 

Martini: Very similar climate to Carneros. 

Burnap: Absolutely marvelous Pinot Noir aromas. 

Color: very light ruby, hazy 

Aroma: buttery, floral perfumey, smokey, very lightly herbal 

Flavors: full middle palate, coconut, spice 

Balance/Finish: medium body, creamy, fine acid, light tannin, extremely 
long fruity finish 


1981 Beaulieu Vineyards, Los Carneros, Napa Valley 


Comments before the unveiling: 

Burnap: It has a strong eggy-tea aroma. I'm anxious to see where it comes 
from, to see if there's a corollation between the appellation and this tea- 
like character. I find it often in wines, but so far I’ve found no corollary. 

Martini: It seems more South Central coast. Santa Maria fruit often has 
that green tea character. 

Clemens: It has a new resinous oak character, almost evergreen quality. 

Brooks: It's got nice sweet fruit, but it’s maybe a touch low in acid. 

Test; | thought that American oak dominated the flavor and overpowered 
the fruit. 

Comments after the unveiling: 

Burnett: This is from Carneros. It's in redwood and in barrels. I made 
up a hypothetical blend here. We're not putting in stems. 

Color: brilliant ruby with blue hues 

Aroma: new American oak aroma, cheesy, rose petals, green tea 

Flavors: light but not thin, delicate cherry-like fruit, green tea overtones, 
melded oak and fruit 

Balance/Finish: medium body, no tannin, silky slightly thin, bit low in 
acid 

FLIGHT FOUR —1982 PRODUCTION SAMPLES 


These were tasted blind, but discussed after all four were 
revealed. 


1982 Zaca Mesa, production sample, punched down 


Martini: This was a fascinating wine. There are a lot of things going 
on here. 

Burnap: The two are radically different. I liked this punched down very 
much, but the pump-over had some varnish-like quality in the finish. 

Brown: These two lots were part of a controlled experiment. The grapes 
were from the same vineyard picked the same day. TA was 1.24, pH 3.25, 
and sugar 23.7° Brix. Only difference is that the punch-down was in a small 
open top fermenter 6.5 feet in diameter by 6 feet deep, and the pump-over 
lot was in our typical closed top fermenter. Both lots were held at the same 
temperatures (the cap would get into the upper ’80’s and the juice in the 
lower '80’s). Both of these samples finished out malolactic in older Fran- 
cois Freres barrels, were racked, and have been in barrel on high solids. 
The only difference is in the management of fermentation. I was startled 
by the difference. 

Clemens: Which do you prefer? 

Brown: Punch-down. It’s not as accessible now, but I think in the long 
term it’s going to be better. 

Richmond: When you pressed, did you notice any more mud in one tank 
than another? 

Brown:-Yes, the open top was still murkier. pH was a little bit higher 
in the punched: down wine. 

Richmond: Are these virus-free clones? 

Brown: No, the heat treated virus-free wood seems to give bigger clusters, 
bigger berries and defeats the purpose of Pinot Noir. The clonal selection 
in this vineyard has very small berries, and a yield of about 1-2 tons. 1982 
was our second lowest crop level, about 1.25 tons/acre. 
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Neel: Have the rest of you had the same experience with virus- free clones? 

Brooks: Virus-free clones are so much more vigorous that it’s hard to 
stress it. The vine responds well to stress, and the nice thing about virus 
is you have built-in stress, it intensifies the flavors. 

Martini: Bernard Portet talked me into doing different rootstocks for 
Merlot in high nitrogen soils to compensate for the assimilation problems, 
and I think we ought to look toward the same kind of program with Pinot 
Noir. : 

Brooks: Burgundians I've talked to, seem to think the real key is mat- 
ching rootstock to the budstock and soil. 

Color: very purple 

Aroma: ml stink, herbs, licorice, tobacco ash, green tea, alcoholic 

Flavors: rich, soft, vegetal, almost sweet cherry-berry fruit, emphatically 
varietal 

Balance/Finish: medium body, needs acid, moderate tannin, astringent 
finish 

1982 Zaca Mesa, production sample, pumped over 

Color: deep ruby 

Aroma: herbal, vegetal, peppermint, spice, green tea 

Flavors: flavors analogous to the nose, with bitter varnish component 
in background 

Balance/Finish: medium body, moderate tannin, very good acid, 
mouthwatering finish 


1982 Louis M. Martini, ‘Las Amigas Vineyard’, 
Carneros, Napa Valley 

Martini: I had a lot of fun with this. I used a 40-ton fermenter, added 
back about 10% stems, it had a nice even 7 day active fermentation, went 
another 6 days floating the cap. I put in 2% whole berries with the stems. 
It went through malolactic in about two weeks, and then went into Tron- 
cais French oak, and this is straight out of the barrel. It’s never been filtered, 
never had an acid adjustment. 

Clemens: How many acres do you have planted there? 

Martini: We have 140 in Las Amigas, and 210 in La Loma. I did the same 
thing with La Loma fruit and it's altogether different, with a lot of chocolate 
character. 

Burnap: As a word of encouragement, I hope you try this on a larger 
scale, because I found this exciting wine. 


Martini: I throw the wines into several categories. I produce between 
20-25,000 cases a year for the restaurant trade, wine that isn’t meant to 
be aged. This wine would be too expensive to hit my price range for the 
restaurant wine. So now I've created a vineyard selection wine, where the 
wine has to be representative of the vineyard. I feel that this show the Las 
Amigas Vineyard very well. 

Color: very deep ruby 

Aroma: jammy, spicy, strong cherry character, very Zin-like 

Flavors: candy apple fruit balanced by oak 

Balance/Finish: light body, light tannin, well-balanced, mint and oak 
finish 

1982 La Crema Vinera, Vineburg Vineyard, Sonoma 


Burnett: I was concerned with the color; it’s already browning. 

Richmond: That could be a pH adjustment. 

Test: It seems very, very fragile. It has that combination of that minty- 
cola-leather components. It seems older than an ‘82. 

Berglund: One of the reasons I brought this, is that as much as I like 
the vineyard and like the wine, there is some question in my mind whether 
it tastes like Pinot Noir or not. There was a distinct minty character in 
1981, so last year I went out in the vineyard and tagged bins in different 
sections of the vineyard as the pickers were picking. The interesting thing 
is that there is a row of eucalyptus along one edge of the vineyard, and 
they hadn't trimmed the trees back in ‘82 and there is a distinct progres- 
sion across the vineyard from one side to the other that the closer you got 
to the eucalyptus, the more intense the mint became. Wine made from grapes . 
right next to the trees was like drinking pure eucalyptus extract. This is 
a component blend of various parts of the vineyard. I'm absolutely con- 
vinced that the mint is from the eucalyptus. It raises some questions — is 
this a varietal character? Do you want this in wine? If so, it’s easy enough 
to adjust. Do you want classic Pinot Noir, or do you want mint? 

Burnap: Ill cast my vote. I don’t like that menthol-eucalyptus character 
in any wine. Joe Heitz’s ‘68 Martha's Vineyard is one of the more disagreeable 
wines I've had. 

Color: cloudy, browning dark red 

Aroma: mentholyptus, overripe, herbal, rich rotten Pinot Noir aroma 

Flavors: eucalyptus, lavender, V.A., oak 

Balance/Finish: medium-full body, low tannin, velvety, slightly low in 
acid, moderate fruity finish 
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STERILE BOTTLING 


By Robert S. Scott 


Recently, the editor of PRACTICAL WINERY discussed 
his trip through the Pacific Northwest. He was concerned that 
wineries producing wines with residual sugar felt the need 
to hold those wines for a considerable period of time before 
release. Many Washington, Oregon, and Idaho wineries are 
producing excellent wines in the German tradition with 
residual sugar. They were doing this to “assure” there was 
no secondary fermentation. 

We believe that holding such wines for anything longer 
than necessary to get them sold, not only hurts cashflow, 
but also can be hurtful to the freshness which is often desirable 
in such wines. It is also less than 100% effective in preven- 
ting fermenting wines from reaching the market. Finally, it 
is not necessary! 

In addition to expressing concern for the economic well- 
being of his constituency, the Northwest winemakers, the 
editor also had a personal complaint. A bottle of Riesling 
which had been kindly given him by one of the vintners, ‘blew 


its’ cork’ while on the back seat of the car, and covered not 
only the seat but many of his notes and working papers with 
sweet and increasingly sticky liquid. 

The editor was unhappy, perhaps he would have been even 
more unhappy had he been a regular customer who had paid 
good money for the experience. 

There are a dozen or so trite phrases which describe the 
problem and the solution. These must be heeded by every 
winery, but they become vital when wines with residual sugar 

«are being produced. 

Three aphorisms come to mind: “Sanitation is a way of 
life”, “There is no free lunch”, and “Constant vigilance is the 
price of safety”. 

After I read an article by T.J. John, “Sterile Filter Myths 
and Fables’, I wrote a letter to the editor of PRACTICAL 
WINERY which was published in the July/August edition. 
All of the comments there apply to this discussion. 

The practice of holding wine for 2-3 months does reduce 
the chance for infected wine to get into the channels of trade. 
But, it does not eliminate the problem where the yeast infec- 


Sluggish and Stuck Fermentations 


By Don Blackburn 
Three Points of View: 
University of Bordeaux, France 
University of California, Davis, CA 
Robert Mondavi Winery, Oakville, CA 


“So that a fermentation will be complete, one should act 
in such a way that the highest possible proportion of yeasts 
remain living and active up until the total depletion of fermen- 
table sugar.” 


The above passage comes from Sciences et Techniques du 
Vin, by Jean and Pascal Ribéreau-Gayon, Emile Peynaud, 
and Pierre Sudraud. The preceeding approach is generally 
accepted throughout the world, but opinions vary on the best 
way to build and maintain that population. The four-volume 
Ribéreau-Gayon work concisely describes the French point 
of view: 

“Yeasts need oxygen for their multiplication . . . Aeration 
of the must during crushing and pumping is helpful, but in- 
sufficient . . . Headspace of a large tank does not furnish an 
adequate supply of oxygen. One should aerate by means of 
pump-overs (the must splashes into a tub before being 
pumped). 

“This operation is the most effective on the second day after 
the beginning of the fermentation, at the time when cellular 
multiplication is at its maximum. Interventions 6-8 days in- 
to the fermentation are of insignificant benefit. Moreover, 
aeration of the must before fermentation has little effect. It 
is the multiplying yeast population which should be ox- 
ygenated, and not the liquid itself. 

“The grape’s bloom contains substances capable, in the 
laboratory, of permitting a yeast population growth in com- 
pletely anaerobic conditions . . . but it doesn’t preclude stuck 
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fermentations in practical winemaking situations.” 

Dr. Roger Boulton, Associate Professor of Enology at UC 
Davis, CA, has been studying sluggish fermentations for some 
time. He has been able to eliminate the following purported 
causes of sluggish fermentations: 

1)Varying behavior of yeast strains: this has not been found 
to be a factor. 

2)Sulfur Dioxide: free SO, disappears soon after the begin- 
ning of fermentation. Total SO, does not inhibit yeasts 
enough to cause a sluggish fermentation. 

3)Botrytis cinera: it's only role is to rob some of the grape’s 
nutrients. Recent studies do not show it's by-product — 
botryticine, to be an inhibitor, despite previous impressions. 

4)Oxygen: while indispensable to the yeast, oxygen is not 
the culprit in problematic Chardonnay vinifications. A senile 
yeast population cannot be rejuvenated by oxygenation if it 
falters at 12% alcohol. Such action favors bacterial spoilage. 
The best time for aeration is before inoculation. Dr. Boulton 
is, on this point, in disagreement with the French. He does 
not feel that oxygenation several days into the fermentation 
is wise. The starter does not need aeration either. 

5) Prolonged settling: substances contained in the solids 
eliminated by pre-fermentation settling play a role in the 
wine's flavor, but are not considered essential nutrients. 

6) Vitamins: No vitamins have been found lacking in musts 
experiencing sluggish or stuck fermentations. 

Boulton’s conclusions are: Although research has not yet 
yielded a complete understanding of the problem and its solu- 
tion(s), one precaution in particular seems useful. To max- 
imize the size of the yeast population, winemakers should 
use inocula of 5% rather than 2% as generally recommended. 

Two other factors deserve attention. First, is the role of 
trace metals, such as calcium, copper, cobalt and manganese. 
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tion is low, where the bottles are held quiescent under cool 
conditions or where free SO, at time of bottling is reasonable 
and the infecting yeast had not been previously conditioned 
to150);. 

Wine can appear sound after three months by sensory ex- 
amination and yet can become cloudy, or under bad condi- 
tions, blow the cork by the time it gets to Honolulu or 
Bangor, Maine or wherever the end of the line is. 

During shipment, bottles are agitated and are warmed and 
the ‘critical mass’ necessary for active fermentation may oc- 
cur. Even if fermenting bottles are found in the winery, the 
process of opening, dumping, and refilling is costly and has 
the potential for ending with a wine somewhat different from 
that originally desired. 

Back to the trite phrases, if there ever was a case where 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure — this is it. 
In addition to a good prevention program a sound check-up 
program should be instituted. 

In times past, wine and bottle—everything—could be 
sterilized after the bottle was sealed. Such pasteurization is 
still used for strong flavored products like Asti Spumante and 
products where a customer has been accustomed to the flavor, 
such as beer. The amount of cooking required to sterilize bot- 
tle and contents has become unacceptable for delicate wines. 

Sterile bottling is a viable alternative. Sterile bottling is not 
expensive in dollars, but it does require planning and con- 
cern for the winemaker and everyone working in the winery. 

Sterile filtration is the first step. Procedures for this are 
widely available from every responsible filter sheet and/or 


membrane producer. If membranes are used, they must be 
proceeded by filter media which perform 99.9% of the work 
and then must be bubble tested before, during and after each 
day’s run. 

If the membrane fails the bubble test, everything produc- 
ed between that and the previous test is suspect and the wine 
should be checked as indicated below. 

If membranes are not used, sterile filtration can be achieved 
with responsible sterile filter sheets such as Scott SY or 
equivalent. Throughout the run, maximum flow rates must 
be rigorously observed. 

If a filter requires sheets with internal holes, close atten- 
tion should be paid to insure that there is no bypassing of 
the sheet in the vicinity of the holes. The final filter, be it 
sheet or membrane, must be sterilized before each bottling 
run. 

Finally, at the end of the run, the filterman should take 
out each sheet and look at the downstream side of it. Sheets, 
when they come from responsible manufacturers are sound, 
but this does not preclude their being broken or poked or 
otherwise weakened on installation or use. 

A major source of ruptured filter sheets is back pressure 
shock caused by no upstream support and rapid closing of 
valves, shutting off of pumps, pulsation of.pumps, etc. In 
any of these cases, chances are good that an experienced eye 
looking at the used sheet will see the flaw or a dark line. He 
should immediately alert management to embargo the lot un- 
til suitable checks have been made of the bottled wine. 

Every square millimeter of material in contact with the 


The role which these elements have in the maintenance stage 
is not known. Second, is the influence of plant hormones on 
the nature of the yeast population or on amino-acid uptake. 

The main thrust of research on sluggish fermentations in- 
volves the maintenance stage of the fermentation, when the 
yeast population has reached it's maximum size. This factor 
has thus far been largely ignored. At Robert Mondavi 
Winery, Oakville, CA, the research department headed by 
Rich Arnold has studied fermentation problems in 
Chardonnay. 

Paul Hobbs, a production enologist at Robert Mondavi 
Winery, reports a summary of the results: 

Warm vintages, such as 1980 and 1981 in California, are 
more apt to lead to trouble, or excessively hot periods dur- 
ing an otherwise cool year. The same applies to grapes which 
mature later in a given year. 

Problem fruit is often from heavy clay or river-bed soils. 
Such vineyards are particularly wet in the spring. Vine roots 
near the soil’s surface thrive, while deeper roots suffer from 
asphyxia. Concomitantly, the warmer the summer, the more 
apt the surface roots are to find themselves in dry soil. 

At this point, surface roots wither, whereas the atrophied 
deep roots are unable to furnish adequate water for the vine's 
needs. Evapotranspiration is high because abundant spring 
moisture has favored a luxuriant foilage. As the vine's 
vascular tissue seeks to draw soil water up to the leaves, the 
vine experiences a stress which influences its metabolism. 

There is an interdependency of the roots and canopy hav- 
ing moisture available throughout the growing season. Over- 
cropping could lead to subsequent dehydration during the 
late part of the season. Fertilization for strong vegetative 
(canopy) growth can deplete moisture and stress the vine. 

A stuck or slow fermentation may also result from stress- 


ed yeast, temperature extremes, weak inoculum, etc. Our 
studies lead us to feel that these stresses, in part, help explain 
sluggish and stuck fermentations in Chardonnay. One link 
between these phenomena, is considered to be the amino- 
acid—phenylalanine. Arnold has analyzed bottom-land 
Chardonnay juice for phenylalanine, and has found it com- 
paratively deficient. 

Low phenylalanine appears to be an indicator of potential 
problem fermentations. We have excellent correlation of all 
our stuck lots showing this deficiency. We are raising the 
phenylalanine concentration to normal levels in test lots, in 
hopes of precluding the sluggish or stuck fermentations of 
control lots during 1983 fermentations. The idea would be 
to add phenylalanine just prior to the onset of fermentation 
or to have it available during the yeast multiplication phase. 
Phenylalanine may simply be one important link, other 
mitigating factors heretofore not understood may be 
involved. 

Now that the significance of phenylalanine has been 
demonstrated, the next step is to alleviate the deficiency in 
the vineyard. In the short run, the methods being developed 
could soon be sufficiently perfected for use elsewhere to aid 
in anticipating a problem or to cure a must's deficiency before 
it causes trouble. 

Analysis equipment is very expensive, but the assay can 
be done by an independent laboratory at minimal cost. If, 
however, addition of phenylalanine is productive, it would 
not be expensive. He would prefer that the grape's 
phenylalanine come from the vine. 

We still have considerable work to do before we under- 
stand all or most of the implications and ramifications of 
stuck fermentations and our research will continue, concludes 
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wine, from before the final filter to the bottle must be 
thoroughly sterilized. To simplify this, the entire system 
should be analyzed. All fittings which are not absolutely 
necessary, should be removed. Get rid of all the extra valves, 
Christmas tree ornaments, and appendices which are not 
needed for the proper functioning of the wine transfer and 
filling operation. Quick disconnects should replace threaded 
fittings wherever possible. All lines should be made so that 
they will drain thoroughly and properly with no liquid 
pockets. 

There is an excellent article on sanitation by Dr. George 
York in the August/September edition of the University of 
California “Enology Briefs”. The author points out that bright 
surfaces are easily sanitized. Dull surfaces provide cover for 
organisms. Even such things as hard water can be 
troublesome. 

We prefer hot water as a sterilant. Chemicals, unless they 
work on thoroughly bright surfaces, can be shielded from 
the organisms. Steam, thought by some to be most effective, 
is not only potentially dangerous, but can cause noises. The 
uninitiated equate sound with sterilization. Don’t be fooled! 

Yeasts are tone deaf, they are killed only when they have 
been subjected to enough pasteur units, i.e. heat X time. Since 
the filler spouts and the other external parts also come in con- 
tact with the bottle, they too must be sterilized. We recom- 
mend that each filler be fitted with a cup or ring or other 
device to insure that the hot water not only gets inside the 
bowl, valve and spout, but also covers the outside. 

Certainly hot water costs money, but it can be recirculated 
through a flash water heater. We recommend that the recir- 
culating hot water be 82°C (180°F) minimum so that all parts 
in contact with the wine be brought to that temperature and 
maintained at that temperature for at least twenty minutes. 

We recommend that be done at night at the end of a run, 
to prevent organism buildup. That is also a point where time, 
from the worker's standpoint, is not of the essence. Ideally, 
the procedure should be repeated before the run the follow- 
ing morning, but if the entire system was properly sterilized 
and opened while hot to dry the previous evening, a good 
morning chemical sterilization in accordance with a respon- 
sible manufacturer's recommendation is generally adequate. 

Under either system, hot water or chemical sterilization 
before the run, the equipment must be thoroughly cooled 
and/or rinsed with filtered sterile water. If rinse water is 
without suspended solids or infection, it can be introduced 
immediately before the membrane filter, otherwise it should 
be introduced before the sheet filter. 

The bleaching process during cork manufacture in Portugal 
or Spain makes corks sterile at that instant. Unfortunately, 
corks are subsequently subject to contamination in the coun- 
try of origin and in winery atmospheres here. Sterile-finished 
corks in sterile bags are a must where there is residual sugar. 
New glass can carry infection, but it is relatively rare. If any 
infection is even suspected, bottles should be rinsed with an 
H,SO, solution before use. 

Even the air can carry yeast. I recall one time several years 
ago when a large San Joaquin Valley winery was having 
spoilage problems. The winery was situated in the middle 
of vineyards stretching almost as far as the eye could see. 
Bottling was done in a modern tiled bottling hall. The pro- 
blem was that the main ventilator to keep the place cool blew 
directly down over the top of the filler. There was no air filter. 
For any winery, it would be nice if the bottling room walls 
be easily cleanable, but the important thing is that the air 
be filtered sufficiently tight to remove yeast and spores. 
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If there are bacterial infections throughout the rest of the 
winery, then the filter must be sufficiently tight to remove 
down to 0.5 micrometer particles. If then the small bottling 
room, which needs contain nothing more than filler and cor- 
ker, is maintained at a slight positive pressure, the chance 
for airborn contamination is greatly reduced. 

Finally, people entering the bottling hall can carry infec- 
tion. Sterile clothes, foot baths, etc. can be used. We believe 
that their virtue is 50% to keep people constantly on the alert 
and 50% to reduce infection possibility. 

During the bottling run, filler tubes and spacers should be 
sprayed with 70% ethyl alcohol (1) prior to bottling and 
hourly thereafter. Cork jaw locks should be sprayed hourly 
with 70% alcohol. (1) 

If a spillage occurs, it should be cleaned up immediately 
and the area hosed with a sterile water/iodophor mixture. 
Any personnel entering the sterile room should do so only 
after washing and sterilizing their hands. 

Heated jaw corkers normally run at 170°F, which is ade- 
quate to inhibit organism growth after splash, but it should 
be remembered that such temperatures are inconsistent with 
standard parafin lubricant on corks. With heated jaws, 
siliconed corks should be used. 

We believe that the alcohol spray mentioned above is a 
reasonable alternative to heated jaws. All things listed above 
are tedious, time-consuming and above all, they require plan- 
ning and management followthrough. But they are not ex- 
pensive. Certainly, they are far less costly than two months 
of retention and/or dumping, refiltering, rebottling or even 
the anxiety of waiting for the axe to fall. 

In addition to prevention, control should also be involv- 
ed. On high speed lines, a full bottle should be pulled and 
analyzed every hour. On low speed lines, a bottle should be 
analyzed from the last part of each day’s run. 

Thanks to laboratory membranes, a sample of several hun- 
dred ml rather than just a swab can now be plated. This can 
be done in- house or at any of a number of reputable labs. 
During the past several years, routine bottle plating has 
become an increasing part of our analytical labs business. 

If the sample is clean and was taken so as to be represen- 
tative of the lot, the entire lot can then be shipped and 
hopefully, payment received. If the sample is found to be con- 
taminated, reasonable management decisions as whether to 
a) take more samples to make possible separation of uncon- 
taminated from contaminated product, b) dump and refilter 
immediately, or c) “damn the torpedoes, full speed ahead” 
and ship.(2) 

If we think that editors don't like wet papers on car seats, 
neither do paying customers. We would like to see all vint- 
ners able to ship a product which they know is 
microbiologically sound. 

(1) lodophor solution or Isopropyl Alcohol may be used 
if 70% ethanol presents a procurement problem. Care should 
be taken that these materials do not get into the product. 

(2) In large installations, a detailed ‘microbiological inven- 
tory’ including sterile water, contact plate, cotton swab and 
product sample tests should be performed on a regular basis 
by winery staff or outside consultants such as Scott 
Laboratories staff. For smaller wineries, however, we believe 
that the pragmatic test of actual product analysis is better 
since those tests can and will be run on a regular basis. In 
instances of chronic infection, a microbiologic inventory of 
equipment and supplies may be necessary to isolate the cause 
of trouble. ris 


Duckhorm Installs Grape Dump/Sort System 


Dan Duckhorn, owner of Duckhorn Vineyards, St. Helena, CA., forklifts 
a bin of grapes onto a custom-made apparatus installed for the ‘83 harvest. 
Tom Rinaldi, winemaker, and crew sort the grapes for MOG ahead of crushing. 
The apparatus includes a hydraulic conveyor (with forward/reverse controls) 
to move the bins and a hydraulic ram to tip the bins (which can be stored 
at any angle). Duckhorn had Herbst Manufacturing of Esparto, CA., design 


and build the system. 


QUALITY. WINE AT 
MANAGEABL 
COST 


NOW WITH TWO INTEGRATED 
IBM PC SYSTEMS 


WINERY INFORMATION MANAGE- 
MENT SYSTEM: Case Goods Inven- 
tory, Order Entry and Invoicing, 
Sales Analysis, Payables, Receivables, 
and General Ledger. 


WINERY PRODUCTION MANAGE- 
MENT SYSTEM: Crush, Blend, 
Percent Composition and History, 
Tank Ingredients, Wine Chemistry, 
Barrel, Cost Analysis, Grower 
Contracts, and Government Forms. 


DATA CONSULTING ASSOCIATES 
18000 COLEMAN VALLEY ROAD 
OCCIDENTAL, CA 95465 
707-874-3067 
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The American Wine Society is a national, 
non-profit organization devoted to ed- 
ucating its members and the general 
public about all aspects of wine-produc- 
tion, use, and appreciation. The Society 
is independent and has no commercial 
affiliation. 


Membership is open to any interested 
person; wine enthusiast, professional in 
the wine business, amateur winemaker 
— anyone who wants to learn more 
about wine. 


Annual (calendar year) dues are $20.00 
per individual or couple which includes 
the Society’s quarteriy Journal, Special 
Bulletins and much more. 


For free brochure write to: 


AMERICAN WINE SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. 
3006 Latta Road 
Rochester, N.Y. 14612 
(716) 225-7613 
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WINERY 
EQUIPMENT 

WINE AND THE PEOPLE 
carries grape and wine 
processing equipment to 
serve the needs of all 


wineries, from the 
smallest to the largest. 


Call or write for 
information and our 
catalogue of: 
CRUSHER/STEMMERS 
PRESSES: Membrane, 
Continuous, Basket 
PUMPS: Whole Grape, 
Pomace, Must, 
Transfer, Variable 
Speed 
FILTERS 
STERILE MEMBRANE 
FILTRATION 
SUCTION HOSE 
CORKERS 
CHAMPAGNE EQUIPMENT 
FOIL SPINNERS 
TANK DOORS 


A selected line of 

winemaking supplies. 

BEST PRICES/ 
GREATEST SAVINGS 


are available on 
PRE-ARRIVAL orders. 
Call for details. 


WINE AND THE PEOPLE 
907 University Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94710 
415/549-1266 
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PRACTICAL W/INERY LIBRARY 


PRACTICAL WINERY is based on useful articles and com- 
ment, it does not become useless as the calendar pages turn. 
We have the pleasure of offering the following back issues 
at a cost of $5 per copy. 


VOLUME 1, NO. 1 

Calera Wine Co., CA ¢ Carneros Creek Winery, CA ® Sugar Determina- 
tion Via the Rebline Method ¢ Building a DeJuicer ¢ Maintaining Refrigera- 
tion Efficiency 

VOLUME I, NO. 2 

Santa Cruz Mtn Vineyards, CA * Edmeades Vineyards, CA SO, via 
Iodide-Iodate Filtration, Depth, Crossflow ¢ Polyethylene Tanks ¢ Energy 
Saving at Robert Pecota Winery, CA 

VOLUME I, NO. 3 

SO, via Ripper Method and a Platinum Electrode * Lawrence Winery, CA 
e Tartrate Stability 

VOLUME I, NO. 4 

McDowell Valley Vineyards, CA ¢ Enzymatic Wine Analysis ¢ Acid 
Reduction 

VOLUME I, NO. 5 

Custom Cooperage * Pumps ® Liquid SO, ¢ History of Nouveau Production 
VOLUME I, NO. 6 

Rico's Winery, New Mexico ¢ Fining Wines in 1888 


VOLUME II, NO. 1 

Ventana Vineyards, CA ® Depth Filtration, Part I ¢ Filter Media Cross 
Reference Chart ¢ Wine Filtration © Centrifuges 

VOLUME II, NO. 2 

Moon Valley Circuits’ Computers © Depth Filtration, Part II ¢ Elastomers 
e Tank Presses 

VOLUME II, NO. 3 

Santino Winery, CA ¢ Turner Winery, CA @ Hydrogen Sulfide ¢ Plastics 
e Wastewater Cleanup with Water Hyacinths 

VOLUME II, NO. 4 

Cordtz Cellars, CA ¢ Fritz Cellars, CA * Arroyo Sonoma Winery, CA ¢ 
Adler Fels Winery, CA 

VOLUME II, NO. 5 

Tank Press Advantages ® 1981 California Nouveau Production ¢ Mobile 
Bottling Lines ¢ Fresno State ¢© Computers in California Wineries ¢ 
Marketing: How Practical the Small Winery? 


VOLUME II, NO. 6 

Corks ¢ Wastewater Disposal ¢ Malolactic Fermentation ® Silicone Barrel 
Bungs ® Kenwood Winery’s(CA) Computer ¢ Steel Barrel Racks © Oregon 
State University 


SAVE ENERGY 


DYNAFORCE STRIP DOORS AND AIR CURTAINS 
EDEY INSULATED DOORS 
DOW STYROFOAM BRAND INSULATION 
FAIRBORN LOADING DOCK SEALS 
INSULATED PANELS 


D. BACKER COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 50129, PALO ALTO, CA 94303 


415/ 858-1408 
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VOLUME III, NO. 1 

Barrels © Winemaking Consultants ¢ Chardonnay © Ridge Winery’s(CA) 
Computer @ Lees Filter-Press © Independent Laboratories 

VOLUME III, NO. 2 

Barrel Shaving ¢ Sauvignon Blanc ¢ Insulated Tank Benefits ¢ Secondary 
Closure Buyer's Guide © Variable Capacity Tanks 

VOLUME III, NO. 3 

Roto-Tanks ¢ Refrigeration ¢ Skin Contact Temperature Variation @ Pinot 
Blanc ¢ Fenn Valley Vineyards’s(MI) Computer © University of Missouri 
¢ Marketing with Alfred Barson ¢ Kenwood Winery(CA) in Barrels & Wine 
VOLUME III, NO. 4 

O€nologist by Wayne Marcil ¢ Malolactic Fermentation ¢ Bottle Buyers’ 
Guide ¢ Bottle Manufacturing Quality ¢ Used Bottle Supply ¢ Fining Agents 
Buyer's Guide @ Pinot Noir ¢ Ahlstrom Redesigns Cog Cylinder ¢ Tom- 
pkins Community College, NY ¢ Barrels & Wine on Port 
***VOLUME III, NO. 5 

New Membrane Presses * Must Chillers © Sonoma Cutrer Controls Grape 
Temperature @ French & American Barrel Phenolic Extraction ¢ Chenin 
Blanc ¢ Bottle Cleaner Option * Buena Vista (CA) Pigeage Fermenter @ 
Theories & Uses of Fining Agents ¢ Modified Screw Press Reduces Wear 
¢ Parsons Creek Winery (CA) Crushes and Presses in Vineyard @ Frank 
Woods on Making a Winery Successful ¢ Brooks Firestone on the Political 
Process @ Barrels & Wine on Oak Ageing of Sauvignon Blanc 
VOLUME III, NO. 6 

Fisher Winery (CA) Architectural Award © Fruit Winemaking ¢ AVF 
Research * Commercial Sterilization of Wine Corks ® Merlot © Refrigera- 
tion: Ammonia or Freon @ Malolactic Fermentation * CO, Bottling System 
¢ Cakebread (CA) Improves Vineyard Drainage ¢ Barrels & Wine with Nils 
Venge 


VOLUME IV, NO. 1 

Concannon Winery (CA) ¢ Schramsberg Vineyards (CA) Expansion Equip- = 
ment Reduces Phenolics ¢ Chardonnay * Acacia Winery (CA) ® pH and a 
TA, by Jim Vahl ¢ Christian Bros. Winery (CA) Techniques ¢ DE, What 

is it? ¢ Sterile Filter Myths & Fables ¢ Plate & Frame Filter Equipment and 
Media ¢ French Red Winemaking * Turner Winery (CA) Improves Bag- 
in-Box Quality * Martini Vineyard (CA) Cabernet Sauvignon Apellation 
Comparison ® Barrels & Wine on Used Cooperage 

VOLUME IV, NO. 2 

Yeast Buyer's Guide ¢ New Filler Valve © Riesling: Grape Varieties and 
Wine Styles * Gewurztraminer ¢ Pressure Leaf Filter Equipment * Hydralobe 
Pump °¢ Autolysis at Vichon 


VOLUME IV, NO. 3 

Grape Prices ¢ Grape Loss to Birds ¢ Pigeage Tank ¢ Sauvignon Blanc ¢ 
Quail Ridge ¢ Energy Management ¢ Tank Jacket Designs © Membrane/ 
Cartridge Filters ¢ Direct Expansion Refrigeration Systems ® Pat Dore on 
Price Discounting ¢ Wine Lawyer on Distribution @ Elaine Bell on Wine 
& Food 


***Story Reprints only are available @ $1.00 each. 


UNION CITY CHEMICALS, INC. 


34400 ZWISSIG WAY 
P.O. BOX 736 
UNION CITY, CALIF. 94587 
TELEPHONE (415) 489-5050 


NORIT 


ACTIVATED CARBONS 


INTRODUCING A NEW 
DECOLORIZING CARBON 


ACIDS 
FILTER MEDIA 
GENERAL CHEMICALS 
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HELP US DELIVER DONT MISS 
e EVERY ISSUE OF ONE ISSUE 


LLL THEA OF 


BAMA NEE WINERI 
aes BRI tea NERI 


FILL OUT YOUR 


SUBSCRIPTION NOW! —- FILL OUT THIS CARD 


AND BECOME A 
VINTNER CONSULTING S LU BSC R| B F R 
‘ieesnemsty Fea scr NOW! 


Vineyard \ | Trouble 


Evaluation “ Shooting 


RICHARD NAGAOKA 
4620 Scott St. 
St. Helena, CA 94574 
(707) 963-1113 
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WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD 
GLASS STERILIZATION 
NEW CARTONS & DIVIDERS 


ENCORE! (415) 652-6565 
5951 Doyle Street Emeryville, California 94608 
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P.O. Box 235, Napa, CA 94559 (707) 253-7280 
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Unique French Vathouse Design 


Pu 4 “ : 2 “ar Trek | 
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Oeconomie Rustique, Pressoir, from Encyclopedie, ed. by 
Diderot, Paris, 1751-1772. This 18th century Rube Goldberg 
press design was intended as a labor saving device, and to 
simplify the many steps of quasi-industrial processes before 
the age of technology. Courtesy The Wine Museum, San Francisco 


But Remember... 


HOPPERS 
TOTE BINS 
GONDOLAS 
STAIRWAYS 
WALK WAYS 


CONVEYORS 
PLATFORMS 


We build world class tanks at 
nationally competitive prices. 


CENTRAL STEEL ARE, TANK CO. 


me P.O. Box 569, Yakima, WA 98907 
(509) 452-9143 * In WA 800-572-3571 
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By Don Blackburn 


Every winery operator knows the bothersome aspects of 
his installation. Both the owner who may one day expand, 
and the winemaker who may relocate and participate in the 
planning of a new winery are subconsciously on the look- 
out for new ideas. Recent construction of a vathouse in 
Chateauneuf du Pape, France should be of interest. 

Henri Brunier, owner of Domaine du Vieux Télégraph 
describes the basic concept behind the vinification facility: 

“While ultra-modern for this region, this installation returns 
us to the 18th Century method of winemaking. I've gotten 
rid of the must pump and all the piping. It is only when the 
grapes arrive in front of the tank that they are crushed, or 
stemmed, or crushed and stemmed, or poured intact into the 
tank. It is all automatic.” 

The building measures 75 feet long, 48 feet wide, 27 feet 
high at the side walls, and 36 feet high in the center. There 
are 16 stainless steel tanks of 3,750 Gallons in two rows of 
eight. 

A 26hl pneumatic press travels up and down the center 
aisle, its wheels guided by grooves in the cement floor. 
Distance between the rows is such, that the press is position- 
ed to service a tank on either side. 

Press movement along the aisle is unencumbered by hoses, 
because all the tanks’ valves are installed on the far side of 
the tank, away from the pressing lane. Thus, pressing and 


How MUCH 
_, WINE 
is in that vat? 


Sanitary Tank Gauging 
weighs liquid—not foam 


Designed for continuous inventory of insulated and 
single shell stainless steel wine vats. Can be CIP 
cleaned in place. Sanitary level sensor is placed in 
bottom of tank. Inside, a stainless steel diaphragm, 
authorized by 3-A, won't harden or rupture due to 
daily cleaning, senses content’s hydrostatic pres- 
sure. Signal is sent pneumatically to local or remote 
circular scale gauge. Readout in gallons, or metric 
units. Digital display optional. All wetted parts 316 
stainless steel, including diaphragm. 


Write for Bulletin No. 801 for details 


TANK MATE Division 
mare|| MONITOR 
MATE MANUFACTURING 
® PO Drawer AL « Elburn, IL 60119 * 312/365-9403 + Telex 72-0437 
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racking operations, taking place simultaneously, do not in- 
terfere with each other. 

In every winery in which I have worked, one of the cons- 
tant bothers of vinification is the need to keep an eye on the 
press pan and prevent overflow. Brunier precluded this from 
the outset by installing under the pressing aisle, two holding 


Overhead conveyor positioned to carry pomace from tank 
to press. photo by Don Blackburn 


Tank Stands 
Aluminum Cat Walks 

Barrel Storage Systems 
Stainless Wine Lines 


For further information: 


(707) 257-1103 


P.O. Box 3361 
Napa, California 94558 


Contractor's Lic. No. 439656 
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WINERY EQUIPMENT SYSTEMS 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
EQUIPMENT FOR WINERIES 


tanks of 2500 Gallons. Wherever the press is located, the hose 
from the press pan gravity feeds constantly into the tank. 

Grape processing does not interfere with racking and press- 
ing, because it takes place overhead. Transport gondolas are 
brought up to the receiving station on the uphill side of the 
building. They are dumped into the filling gondola, which 
is located in its waiting position next to the doorway. 

The operator at the control panel pushes a button in- 
dicating the tank to be filled. The filling gondola travels along 
rails located well above the pressing aisle. Meanwhile, the 
operator pulls by hand, the double hopper (one side has a 
crusher, the other is just a funnel), and positions it right over 
the receiving tank. Each row of tanks has a set of rails for 
its hopper. The filling gondola, in the middle, is constructed 
to empty to either side. 

By properly positioning the right or left side of the hopper 
under the gondola outlet (i.e. in the mouth of the tank), the 
operator determines whether or not the grapes are crushed. 
Then he returns to the control panel at the receiving station, 
and activates the auger to empty the gondola into the tank. 
The stemmer on either end of the gondola can also be ac- 
tivated from the control panel. 

When the gondola is empty, the operator returns it by 
remote control to the receiving station, opens a drain valve, 
and rinses it. Waste water is routed into the drain on the floor 
below. 

This efficient vathouse is not so much a Brunier invention, 
as it is an assembling of good ideas which Brunier gathered 
from looking at other set-ups. ins 


Barrel Storage at Acacia Winery, Napa, CA. 
3-high barrel rack in foreground has a mez- 
zanine for storage of glass and case goods. 
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Bottles « Corks ¢ Capsules 
To Protect Your Quality Wines 


Re Suciierteonsy 


Now you can get consistent, high-quality 
bottles, corks and capsules from a single 
source. East or west, we’re flexible, to give 
you dependable on-time delivery. We can 
respond quickly to short lead times on any 
of our in-stock bottles, corks and capsules. 
We’ll emboss or treat corks to your specifi- 
cations and pledge prompt delivery of the 
grade and design ordered. 


Our capabilities of applying design concepts 
to tin-lead, plastic, aluminum and polylam 
champagne capsules are infinite—supported 
by a staff of the highest skilled craftsmen. 


To protect your quality wines, call on Riekes 


Container to fill your ever-growing demand 
for quality bottles, corks and capsules. 


Riekes 

Container 

Company 
A Division of S.Riekes & Sons, Inc. Established 1898 


The end of the bottle bottleneck. 


©1410—64th Street 
Emeryville, California 94608 
(415) 653-9474 
(800) 227-0747 (outside California) 


©1041 West Valley Road 
Devon, Pennsylvania 19333 
(215) 687-4459 
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COKKS 


WITHOUT COMPKONMISE 


WE DELIVEK QUALITY - AND WE DELIVEK ON TIME 


APM, INC: BENICIA INDUSTRIAL PARK - BLDG. W-9, BAY 2 
BENICIA, CA 94510 - TOLL FKEE (800) 862-7555 
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